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FIVE ILLINOIS LIBRARY LEADERS 


D URING the past two years four men nationally known and respected in the field of 
university and research libraries have retired from active service and one distinguished 
university librarian has passed away. The careers of these Illinois men are closely parallel 


with the development and accomplishments of American librarianship. 


In honor of these 


leaders we present the following biographical sketches, written by friends and colleagues: 


THEODORE WESLEY KOCH 


‘THEODORE WESLEY KOCH vas libra- 
rian of Northwestern University for twenty- 
two years, from 1919 to the time of his 
death just before retirement, on March 23, 
1941. Before that he had progressed 
through various positions that together 
made up the successful and honorable 
career in librarianship which has been suffi- 
ciently reviewed elsewhere. I prefer, in 
these few lines, to recall him as the com- 
panionable soul and the good friend for two 
score years, as he is remembered by those 
who knew him well and saw him often, in 
Evanston and Chicago—the genial and 
lovable T. W. whom we were always glad 
to see and who seemed always glad to see 
us. Besides his well-known qualities and 
accomplishments as a librarian, he pos- 
sessed many others and I often thought 
that his general aspect of good nature and 
contentment was largely due to the many 
interests, avocations and hobbies which 
filled in the intervals between his profes- 
sional duties. He seemed to be equal to 
any occasion and any demand made upon 
him. He was a good mixer and liked good 
company, and was always in demand as 
chairman and organizer of groups, like the 
Caxton Club which he carried along for 
years practically on his own shoulders. He 
liked to talk and to give lectures on topics 
in which he was interested. For years he 
was manager of the fine lecture courses 
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given by Northwestern. He _ cultivated 
specialties, like library architecture, fine 
printing, bibliophily, for the satisfaction he 
got out of them, and the knowledge and ex- 
perience he thus accumulated was always at 
the command of others. 

I recall with peculiar pleasure his com- 
panionship and helpful guidance on my first 
and only—and his eighth or tenth—trip to 
Europe. In every big city he had friends 
who knew him as I was then beginning to 
know him. Librarians, booksellers, scholars 
and antiquarians, in England and Scotland, 
in France, Germany, Italy—a telephone call 
from T. W. in any language (and he spoke 
them all) brought friends posthaste to 
bestow their hospitalities on him, and on 
me because I was with him. But in every 
city he had errands to do and commissions 
to fill, usually for others: in Berlin, a good 
picture of the Reichstag for the Gary Law 
Library; in Munich, a portrait of Brahms 
for the School of Music; in Florence, some 
incunabula to be hunted up for a private 
collector, and so on. And usually he got 
what he wanted, and at the right price, for 
he knew both where and how to get his 
money’s worth in such things—none better. 

That is the T. W. I like to remember— 
good librarian, both as administrator and 
builder, as witness the beautiful Deering 
Library; good scholar, good speaker, good 
writer, good mixer, good companion and 
good friend. And if these brief reminis- 
cences should seem rather too personal and 
subjective, it is because that is the way I 
remember T. W., as a personal and utterly 
human friend, without reservations or quali- 
fications. And that is the way I want to 
pass him on, for others to share. 

—C. B. RopEn, Librarian, 
Chicago Public Library. 
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McKENDREE LLEWELLYN RANEY 


McKENDREE LLEWELLYN RANEY, 
Director of Libraries at the University of 
Chicago since 1927, retired October 1. 
Prior to that he had been the assistant 
librarian for five years and the librarian for 
nineteen years of Johns Hopkins University. 
There he had also taken his doctorate. 
Thus his professional career has been run 
at two outstanding pioneering research in- 
stitutions and at critical periods in their 
history for in Baltimore he had to plan a 
complete library system on a new site, 
while in Chicago equally drastic recon- 
struction had to be devised. His plans were 
promptly accepted in both places and were 
completely carried out in one and initiated 
in the other. 

It is significant that both calls were ex- 
tended at the instance of urgent faculty 
committees and he has always enjoyed 
strong faculty support. It is doubtful if 
any university librarian has been accorded 
greater liberty of action and yet his pro- 
cedure in dealing with his faculty is demo- 
cratic, for he not only enjoys the sessions 
of the Library Board but surrounds himself 
with a variety of advisory committees. An 
outstanding example of such team-work 
culminated in the well-known Survey 
volume of 1933 in which some 200 profes- 
sors joined the library staff in evaluating 
the University of Chicago collections. 

Gilman Hall at Johns Hopkins will re- 
main Dr. Raney’s monument for he created 
it and it stands as a landmark of library 
construction, being, as he has termed it, the 
first library apartment house. It represents 
a successful attempt to preserve the sub- 
stance of the departmental library system, 
which is so essential to effective learning 
and research. Each floor is a unit com- 
plete with all the books owned on the sub- 
ject, student work quarters alongside and 
across the corridor the seminar room and 
professors’ offices. The same idea inspires 
the much larger projected and accepted 
layout at Chicago. The accomplished Eck- 
hart Hall, Lincoln and Modern Poetry Li- 
braries, among other arrangements of his, 
are a promise of what is to come. 


Dr. Raney has also played an important 
part on the national and international stage. 
He established the overseas war service of 
the A. L. A. General Pershing and Ad- 
miral Sims accepted his plans when they 
were presented. He managed the successful 
importations service during the first World 
War, getting shipments through regularly 
under Government seal. This was followed 
by vigorous leadership of the Book Buying 
Committee for several years. In this post 
he inaugurated his long campaign for in- 
ternational copyright and the defeat of re- 
actionary tariff legislation affecting libraries. 

In more recent years Dr. Raney has dis- 
tinguished himself in pioneering work in 
microphotography. The great development 
of this technique in libraries dates from 
the Richmond Conference symposium and 
the demonstration during the Paris Exposi- 
tion of 1937. He played the leading role in 
both. His career reaches a climax in his 
recent exhaustive Association of Research 
Libraries study of the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany’s scale pricing system and in his suc- 
cessful intervention to save Biological Ab- 
stracts from suspension. 


These in brief are some of the high spots 
in one of the most brilliant library careers 
in America. It seems unthinkable that a 
man with the vitality and ability that Dr. 
Raney still possesses should retire now, in a 
world in which there is so much to be done 
in the realm in which he is so competent. 
Let us hope that he will be permitted to 
explore new frontiers, to initiate 
movements and to contribute sane ideas 
and sound principles toward the solution of 
some of our perplexing library problems. 

Space does not permit us to give an ade- 
quate portrayal of the man. Because of his 
complete absorption in the things he lived 
and fought for, few people really know 
him. Only his intimate friends have an 
appreciation of his true greatness: his keen 
and well disciplined mind, his appreciation 
of fine poetry, his great 


new 


capacity for 


friendship, patience, charity and his com- 
plete devotion to the life of the spirit. 
—A. F. KUHLMAN, Director, 
Joint University Libraries, 
Nashville, Tenn. 
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GEORGE BURWELL UTLEY 


GEORGE BURWELL UTLEY retired as 
librarian of the Newberry Library Septem- 
ber 1, 1942. 

His twenty-two years of distinguished 
achievement there are the culmination of a 
library career that began in 1899 as as- 
sistant librarian of the Watkinson Library 
of his native city Hartford, Connecticut, 
following his graduation from Brown Uni- 
versity. In 1901 he accepted the librarian- 
ship of the Protestant Episcopal Diocesan 
Library in Baltimore; in 1905 he went to 
Jacksonville, Florida as librarian, and from 
there in the fall of 1911 to Chicago as sec- 
retary and executive officer of the American 
Library Association and its publishing 
board. 

Following America’s entry into the first 
World War the responsibility of collecting 
and distributing books for the military and 
naval forces centered in the American Li- 
brary Association office, with Mr. Utley as 
executive secretary of the Library War 
Service and Dr. Herbert Putnam of the 
Library of Congress as director. 

The success of the War Service in estab- 
lishing the “largest library in the world to 
serve the Army and Navy” raised post war 
problems that clearly indicated an enlarged 
program for American library service. The 
essentials of that program were set forth in 
Mr. Utley’s address before the Illinois Li- 
brary Association at its Peoria conference 
October 7, 1919. 

The trustees of the Newberry Library on 
April 22, 1920, appointed as librarian of 
that library, George B. Utley. In this 
great reference library, Mr. Utley’s scholarly 
mind, his cultural attainments, his discrim- 
inating judgment and administrative ability 
have had wide scope. 

Leadership in the field of the humanities 
has for years justly been accorded to New- 
berry Library. How great has been Mr. 
Utley’s part in that may be understood by 
going through the annual reports from 1920 
to 1941, noting the value and size of collec- 
tions, the number of readers served and the 
books, pamphlets and manuscripts used; 
comparing too the 16 page descriptive cir- 
cular of 1920 with the recent “Handbook of 
the Newberry Library” in which 78 pages 


can give potential users only the briefest 
summaries of the library’s riches in its 
chosen subjects. 

“It is pleasant in retrospect” writes Mr. 
Utley in his 1941 Report, “to recall that 
many scholarly books produced in this 
country in the past fifty years, and a few 
in other lands, owe something—in many 
cases much—to investigation and research 
among the literary, historical, biographical, 
linguistic and musical collections in this 
institution.” 

The author of two books: “The Life and 
Times of Thomas John Claggett, First 
Bishop of Maryland and the First Bishop 
Consecrated in America,” published in 
1913; and “Fifty Years of the American 
Library Association,” published in 1926; 
Mr. Utley is also a contributor to “The 
Dictionary of American Biography” and has 
had many papers on library work in the 
professional journals. 

Thoughts expressed in his addresses and 
papers before library groups show the high 
quality of the man and librarian. His 
American Library Association presidential 
address before the Hot Springs conference 
on April 23, 1923 bears re-reading in view 
of present day trends; as does also his 
“Libraries as Stabilizing Agencies,” an ad- 
dress to the Wisconsin Library Association 
in 1932. Mr. Utley has himself exemplified 
those ideals he set up as worthy of emula- 
tion by others. 

As president of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation at the Rockford conference of 
1925 he said “From each meeting attended 
I have taken away something of value, in- 
spiration and help.” But more than that, 
he has given of these, and made his own 
worthy contribution to each of the library, 
historical and literary associations on the 
long list “Who’s Who in America” records 
for him, with presidencies in more than a 
few of them to his credit. 


To countless friends, the gracious pres- 
ence and cordial greetings of Mr. and Mrs. 
Utley are needed to make any library con- 
ference quite complete. 

—Harriet M. Sxocu, Chief, 
General Reference, 
Illinois State Library. 
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LOUIS ROUND WILSON 


IN any future history of this contemporary 
library scene, the name of Louis Rounp 
WILtson, who is just retiring from ten years 
of conspicuous service as Dean of the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago, should be outstanding because 
of his rich contributions to varied phases 
of librarianship in its broadest aspects. 
That this distinguished North Carolinian 
was born in 1876, the year the Library 
Journal was founded as a professional pub- 
lication for the American library field, is 
peculiarly significant, for Dean Wilson’s 
career has been continously and signally 
characterized by firm belief in the need for 
realization of the tremendous importance of 
the social effects of print, and of its neces- 
sity as a media for the professional de- 
velopment of librarians. 

Probably his most influential contribution 
through the Graduate Library School to the 
profession-at-large has been his stimulation 
and development of professional publica- 
tions. These have helped the library gain 
an outside recognition of its real place 
within the educational field, and of its 
proper relationship to other social agencies. 
The shrewd enlistment of interest and as- 
sistance he obtained to aid in this from 
recognized leaders in other fields has been 
of inestimable benefit. 

Since his graduation from the University 
of North Carolina in 1899 he has estab- 
lished a long record of educational service. 
His other degrees read: A.M., 1902, and 
Ph.D., 1905, at this same university (which 
also granted him Phi Beta Kappa in 1934); 
Litt.D., 1932, University of Denver; and 
LL.D., 1932, Haverford College. He was 
University of North Carolina Librarian, 
1901-32; Associate Professor of Library 
Administration, 1907-12, and then full Pro- 
fessor, 1912-32. In 1931 he became first 
Director of the University’s new School of 
Library Science. Meanwhile, he held other 
important posts at Chapel Hill as Director 
of the Bureau of Extension, 1912-22, and 


Director of the University’s Press, 1922-32. 
This latter office afforded him one of his 
great opportunities to wield wide influence 
in the field of publication. 


To cite all his official connections would 
make a long roster. Among the most 
notable are: Chairman, North Carolina Li- 
brary Commission for eight years, 1909-16; 
President, North Carolina Library Associa- 
tion, for four years; President, Southeastern 
Library Association, for three years; Vice- 
President for two years of the A. L. A., and 
President for the year 1935-36; and for the 
next five years, Chairman of its Extension 
Board. 


In editorial capacity he has served several 
periodicals and has edited numerous books. 
Among the latter were the papers presented 
at the annual Library Institute in Chicago. 
These institutes were sponsored by the 
School and developed through Dean Wil- 
son’s sagacity and foresight. His co- 
authorship in County Library Service in the 
South, and in other studies, is rather over- 
shadowed by his own monumental publica- 
tion, The Geography of Reading, which 
traced unworn paths for workers in this and 
in allied subjects. 


The University of North Carolina is in- 
deed fortunate to have Dr. Wilson returning 
to serve on its faculty this year. He has 
distinguished himself educationally by fruit- 
ful dreams and visions, by skilful planning 
and pioneering. These envisagements he ' 
has fortunately always presented against a 
clearly analyzed, realistic background, and 
with a knowledge of past trends and events 
kept well in view; and he maintains withal 
an admirable balance by his quiet, but 
persistent and convincing enthusiasm for 
some well clarified, orderly scheme of pro- 
cedure which he offers as a method of 
action towards achievement of his visions 
of future progress. 

—GwLapys SPENCER, Assistant Professor, 

University of Illinois Library School. 
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PHINEAS LAWRENCE WINDSOR 


THE University of Illinois campus is in- 
spired with excellent traditions, and these 
have been supported admirably by its 
library and the Library School. This tra- 
dition involves many elements of faith, 
hope, principle and work. Many persons of 
ability and skill have sustained them, and 
foremost among these stands PHINEAS 
LAWRENCE WINpsorR. He would deny this, 
if he could, but we of Illinois will not in- 
dulge his modesty — and modesty marks 
Dr. Windsor wherever we meet him. He 
never located himself in the front row, 
prolific of speech and facile with counsel, 
but we found him again and again blending 
his quiet voice with those of his colleagues, 
always brief, terse, temperate, constructive. 
And the sum and substance of the message 
throughout Dr. Windsor’s manifold library 
activities may be defined as valid method 
and an exemplary administration. 

Every time I mark the great train flash- 
ing by the tiny town of Chenoa I think of 
my excellent colleague who was born there 
in 1871. Northwestern University was his 
academic background before he joined the 
class of 1897-99 at the New York State 
Library School. Law seemed to have at- 
tracted him in 1900, but presently we find 
Windsor in the Library of Congress where 
he served under the eye of Thorvald Sol- 
berg, Register of Copyrights, a tried book- 
man, exemplary administrator and a North- 
ern man of infinite grace and culture. 

Most of us men of ’71 served an unfor- 
gettable apprenticeship in the Library of 
Congress and then scattered for special 
service. Windsor first went to the Uni- 
versity of Texas for six years, but in 1909 
he returned definitively to Illinois as Li- 
brarian of the University and Director of 
the Library School. With a brilliant staff 
in both institutions, and with hearty sup- 
port from the University authorities his 
Library became a center of nationally ac- 
knowledged activities and the Library 
School a blessing far beyond our State. 


This progress is not interpreted in so- 
ciological terms as much as by its evident 
influence on the campus. The collections of 
the Library are not spectacular but fully 
adequate and well balanced in all directions. 
This University Library speaks a language 
distinctly its own. Upon this background 
our court of collective wisdom, the A. L. A., 
attracted Dr. Windsor as a council member 
for three terms (1909-13, 1918-23, 1936-41) 
and as vice-president in 1923-24. He de- 
servedly was chosen president of the Ameri- 
can Library Institute, 1940-42; of the Asso- 
ciation of American Library Schools for two 
terms, and of the Association of College and 
Reference Librarians for one term. 


Formal academic privileges came late to 
this distinguished but utterly modest ser- 
vant of all learing when, in 1939, Columbia 
University offered him summos honores as 
Doctor of Literature. 


In 1913 and again in 1935 Dr. Windsor 
served as President of the Illinois Library 
Association. We now perforce must refer 
to him by the objectionable term of li- 
brarian emeritus. I agree with the late 
T. W. Koch that meritus is a better term. 
This may be disputed. But nobody will 
dispute that Mrs. Windsor has been a 
felicitous factor in the equation which I am 
attempting to solve in asserting the affec- 
tion which surrounds Phineas Windsor now, 
in the autumn of his eminent career and of 
his useful life. Affection grows out of grati- 
tude, the librarian’s final reward. 


Skill does it—and a stout heart—and 
books. A lack of these elements may be 
concealed, as we now are aware, by mech- 
anization and palaver. Dr. Bishop defined 
our true traditions in his recent Nashville 
address. Seeing what we have seen and 


hearing what we have heard, we take to 
heart the example of Phineas Lawrence 
Windsor. 
—J. CHRISTIAN Bay, Librarian, 
John Crerar Library, Chicago. 
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DOLLS FOR DADDY 


A TEN-MINUTE LIBRARY PLAY FOR BooK WEEK* 


By Mrs. JOHN CAMPBELL 


Scene: 
Characters: 


Interior of small library. 
Jean Weldon, a new librarian. 


Anne Smith, a friend of the librarian. 
Mrs. Middleton, a library patron. 
Scene opens with Miss Weldon arranging a row of books on the desk. Miss Smith enters. 


Miss Smith. Hello, Jean, how’s the new 
job? 

Miss Weldon. Oh, hello, Anne. The job 
is fine, but I’d like to have more custo- 
mers. You are just the person I want to 
see. Help me move these tables nearer 
the window. Have a chair; I’ll be with 
you in a minute. 

Miss Smith. (Sitting down). What are you 
doing? 

Miss Weldon. 
a variety of subjects to place on a shelf 
near the door where everyone will see 
them. I’m convinced a great many peo- 
ple don’t come to the library simply be- 
cause they don’t know what we’ve got. 

Miss Smith. What have you got there? 

Miss Weldon. I have books to suit every- 
one—young or old, rich or poor, house- 
wife or banker—we can please ’em all. 
Look at this new cook book. Where is 
the housewife who wouldn’t love to 
browse through it, picking out recipes and 
household hints? And here’s a _ prize! 
First Aid to the Ailing House—Isn’t that 
just the thing for the small homeowner? 
The fathers will love this. 

Mrs. Middleton enters carrying a library 

book. 

Miss Weldon. Good afternoon. 

Mrs. Middleton. Good afternoon. 
librarian today! 

Miss Weldon. Yes, Miss Walker has gone 
to New York to take a course at Colum- 
bia. I’m Miss Weldon. 

Mrs. Middleton. How do you do, Miss 
Weldon, I’m Mrs. Middleton. 

Miss Weldon. How do you do, Mrs. Mid- 
dleton. 


I’m selecting some books on 


A new 


* This sketch, written by a Chicago PTA 
woman, is suggested for use during Book 
Week for open house at the library or in 
school and club programs. 


Mrs. Middleton. 
desk). 
self. 

Miss Weldon. (Holding up cook book). 
Oh, have you seen our new cook book— 
The Settlement Cook Book? Doesn’t it 
sound interesting? 

Mrs. Middleton. (Taking book). The Set- 
tlement Cook Book. Say, Johnnie would 
like this. (Miss Smith looks surprised). 

Miss Weldon. Johnnie! 

Mrs. Middleton. Yes, my son. He wants 
to be a chef. M-mm, you should taste 
his apple pies! Apples so soft and juicy, 
and pastry so flaky and tender—you’ve 
never tasted anything like them. And 
fudge! That kid makes the best fudge 
in town! (looks through book). Pastry, 
cakes, candy—oh, he’ll love this. I’m 
going to take this home to Johnnie. 

Miss Weldon. Have you any more chil- 
dren, Mrs. Middleton? 

Mrs. Middleton. Yes, I have a girl, but 
she won’t read. She’d rather work with 
her hands. 

Miss Weldon. Oh, then maybe she’d like 
this, (holding up a book) How to Make 


(Putting her book on the 
I’d like another book—for my- 


Doll’s Clothes, or this (holding up 
another book) How to Make Marion- 
ettes. 

Mrs. Middleton. Did you say “marion- 


ettes”? (takes book and looks through it). 
Why, father’ll go for this. You know 
this is my husband’s hobby. Ever since 
we’ve been married almost every leisure 
hour he’s had has been spent in making 
marionettes. And I bet he never imag- 
ined there was a book like this in town. 
Will he be surprised! (looks through row 
of books). (Miss Smith begins to shake 
with quiet laughter and keeps it up dur- 
ing entire conversation). What’s this 
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you’ve got? (holds up book with enthusi- 
astic expression). A First Electrical Book! 
The very thing for Gladys! 

Miss Weldon. (Weakly) Gladys! 

Mrs. Middleton. My daughter. She’s tak- 
ing one of those new fandangled classes 
they’re giving in school—Industrial Art, 
or something like that. She certainly 
learns the tricks! She can change fuses, 
fix light switches, n’everything. Couple 
of weeks ago she even fixed the door-bell. 
Hadn’t rung for months. (looking through 
book). Dry cells, electric bells, wires, 
etcetera. Glad’s going to sit up half the 
night reading this. 

Miss Weldon. You have quite an interest- 
ing family, Mrs. Middleton. 

Mrs. Middleton. And how! I often tell 
Mr. Middleton that, somewhere along the 
line, we got the patterns for our family 
mixed. Johnnie, a cook! And Glad, an 
electrician! And the Board of Education 
boasting about its adjusting department! 
I often wonder how it’s all going to end. 
(looking over her chosen books). Well, 
I’ve got a book for everyone but myself. 

Miss Weldon. (With a sort of bewildered 
expression) And wha-at would you like, 
Mrs. Middleton? 

Mrs. Middleton. There’s nothing I like 
better than a good murder story. Have 
you something really good? 

Miss Weldon. (Taking a book from nearby 
shelf). How about this, The Bishop 
Murder Case, by S. S. Van Dine? 

Mrs. Middleton. I’ve read that. 


Miss Weldon. MHere’s another of Van 
Dine’s. 
Mrs. Middleton. I’ve read all of Van 
Dine’s. 


Miss Weldon. How about Rex Stout? 

Mrs. Middleton. I’ve read all of his, too. 

Miss Weldon. How about this one, Mur- 
ders in the Rue Morgue, by Edgar Allen 
Poe? , 

Mrs. Middleton. O-oh, that sounds good. 
Let me see it. (looking at front of book). 
Murders in the Rue Morgue—I haven’t 
heard of this one yet; must be just off 
the press. I’ll enjoy this. (Puts it with 
others). 

Miss Weldon. 
like? 

Mrs. Middleton. 


Is there anything else you’d 


(Eyeing books). Don’t 
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you think this is enough to carry? 

Miss Weldon. I guess it is at that. 
(Stamps card and stacks books). 

Mrs. Middleton. (Picking up books). A 
book for everyone in the house, and I 
thought I was the only one in the family 
who could use the library. They'll all 
be tickled pink. Thanks a lot Miss 
Weldon. 

Miss Weldon. 
dleton. 


You’re welcome, Mrs. Mid- 


Mrs. Middleton. Goodbye. 

Miss Weldon. Goodbye. (Exit Mrs. Mid- 
dleton.) 

Miss Smith. (Bursting into laughter). 


You sure do know your library work, 
Jean. 

Miss Weldon. (WNettled). Well, at any 
rate, you can’t say that I didn’t have 
something to suit everyone. 

Miss Smith. You sure did. A cook book 
for Johnnie, electricity for Gladys, a 
murder story for Mama... . 

Miss Weldon. (Sinking weakly into a chair 
and clutching her hair with her hands). 
And DOLLS for DADDY! 


Additional books are needed in the 
VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN — new 
books or recent books in good condition. 

Why not use the occasion of Book Week, 
November 14-21, to revive the interest in 
gifts of books for the soldiers? One sug- 
gestion is to feature “One new book from 
each family in (name of town).” As libra- 
rian, you can assist in the selection of these 
books. May we remind you that 25 cent 
pocket editions are quite acceptable. 

Books collected should be sent to the 
Illinois State Library, Springfield, or to the 
Chicago Public Library. They should be 
marked “Victory Book Campaign.” These 
two libraries are designated as state de- 
positories and are kept informed of the 
needs of the camps. . 


The July issue of Library Journal con- 
tains an article entitled “We’re in the Navy 
Now!” by Mary C. Vocelle, librarian of the 
Great Lakes Training Station; also an ar- 
ticle on the remodeling of the Warren 
County (Ill.) library building. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN THE PUBLIC LIBRARY FIELD* 


By Grace W. GILMAN, Librarian, Riverside Public Library 


THERE is a sentence that I wish you 
would remember during this three-day con- 
ference—and I hope, longer. There is truth 
in it for each of us. It was spoken recently 
by the Librarian of Congress. Mr. Mc- 
Leish said: “Librarianship, like every other 
human activity, must be continuously re- 
invented, if it is to live’. This need of 
re-birth is, I assume, one of the reasons 
for library conventions and meetings like 
this. We need frequently to dust off our 
faith in the Public Library and make it 
shine again in a dark world. 


Remember the old A. L. A. slogan “‘The 
most books for the most people at the least 
cost”? I am glad, as you are, that that 
uninspired objective is antiquated. It has 
been changed in recent years to the slogan, 
“The right book for the right person, at the 
right time’, and may I add—at any cost. 
And by Cost we mean not money alone, 
but cost in a painstaking analysis of the 
obstacles that are separating people from 
books. We mean an intelligent, scientific 
approach to the question of Who Reads 
What and Why? And more important 
still, Who is not reading and Why? The 
Public Library has only one job to per- 
form—namely, to make significant books, 
helpful books, available and the reading of 
them irresistibly attractive. Any recent de- 
velopments in the library field which 
directly and efficiently promote that ob- 
jective are worth continuing. Any which 
have not proven themselves useful had best 
be discontinued. There is no room for fol- 
de-rols in a Democracy fighting for its ex- 
istence. Particularly is this true when we 
realize that the Public Library is the most 
potent weapon for intellectual defense that 
America possesses. Max Lerner is right 
“Ideas are weapons” and this is a war, 
primarily, not of territorial conquest but 
of conflicting idealogies. 


for Public Li- 
Illinois, Urbana, 
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Outstanding recent developments have re- 
sulted from the recognition of certain weak- 
nesses in our library service. Shall we 
examine these weaknesses and the remedies 
that are being applied—keeping in mind 
always that the library is as gravely re- 
sponsible as the public schools (and more 
so) for the formation of an enlightened 
citizenry. There is time only for the most 
significant trends. They concern logically 
our book collections, our staff, our trustees 
and administrative problems, and last the 
field of greatest experimentation and pres- 
ent concern—the actual or potential reader. 


QUALITY OF BooK COLLECTION 


There has been a refreshing change of 
viewpoint in the evaluation of our book col- 
lections. Not so long ago librarians placed 
great stress on the size of collections and 
on circulation statistics. The reputation of 
a library depended to an amazing degree on 
the number of volumes carried away each 
year by its patrons though much of that 
bulk consisted. of westerns, mysteries, ad- 
venture tales and fiction froth. It took a 
non-librarian to suggest that emphasis 
might better be placed on quality. In an 
address before the Children’s section of an 
A. L. A. Convention held in Chicago, 
Mary Ellen Chase quoted a leading librarian 
as saying that her books were “too literary”. 
The scorn in her voice was a sharp cutting 
whip. She gave an unforgettable address 
on the tragedy of mediocrity. A few years 
ago the University of Chicago’s Graduate 
Library School made a survey of a group 
of small libraries in the Chicago area. The 
appraisal of each library was based on a 
value test of the quality of the titles in its 
book collection. The library of tomorrow, 
if it is to have meaning and power, will 
ask searching questions of itself. Not how 
much but what is on the shelves of our 
libraries and to whom does it circulate? 
How many people in your library this past 
year read The Pattern of Conquest? How 
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many read The Edge of Darkness, the best 
novel to date on the invasion of Norway? 
How many read Language in Action? How 
many people have secured better jobs from 
books studied from your library? 

In the test of our book collections let 
us not forget that book purchasing and book 
discarding are two ends of the same process. 
Wise and frequent discarding and replacing 
is an integral part of intelligent book selec- 
tion. It seems foolish to mention this ob- 
vious fact but you frequently have been 
distressed by visits to otherwise well ap- 
pointed libraries whose shelves are cluttered 
with out-worn and out-dated books. Book 
space in most libraries is at a premium. 
Surely we have no room for books that are 
meaningless in content and repellant in ap- 
pearance. 

The old question of “demand” has been 
a nightmare to most librarians. Usually 
the term is used in reference to popular 
demand for a generous supply of the light 
fiction class typified by the Norris-Oppen- 
heim-Richmond novels. If the function of 
the public library is to act as an anesthetic 
to thinking, as an escape from a world of 
stimulating reality into one of insipid un- 
reality then these books belong in large 
quantity in our libraries. But, if this is 
the library’s function the tax-payer has 
every right to consider us a non-essential 
in a war torn world. Surely the library’s 
job is to set the taste in reading, not spine- 
lessly to follow newspaper critics and pub- 
lishers’ advertisements. And this will not 
come to pass until librarians know and 
discuss books more than they know and 
discuss trivial techniques. In creating a 
demand for books which need to be read 
all libraries can concentrate their book pur- 
chases on many more copies of significant 
titles and, if necessary, buy fewer titles to 
remain within restricted budgets. The 
American public will read what is most 
easily available and what is most readable. 
Some day, when we librarians act together, 
with our collective buying power, we will 
tell publishers what we want published and 
it will happen that way. 

This emphasis on quality in book collec- 
tions implies a corresponding quality in per- 
sonnel. Our long insistence on a _ broad 
education for library service needs to be 
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supplemented by increasing specialization in 
addition to the field of professional tech- 
niques, important as they are. As our 
libraries take their natural place of leader- 
ship we will have increasing need of a di- 
versified staff, liberally educated and with 
specialized knowledge in subject fields such 
as the sciences, American history, and the 
arts. For those who will take a prominent 
part in public relations the need for special 
training in public speaking, book reviewing, 
discussion methods and radio work is ap- 
parent. I wish our library schools would 
place more emphasis on public relations and 
book backgrounds and less on the intrica- 
cies of a catalog card. 


LIBRARY LEADERSHIP 


Our own particular field—that of informal 
adult education—is slipping from our hands 
because of the lack of the kind of leader- 
ship this type of personnel would provide. 
It is a lack in our profession which 
prompted our critic and friend, Lyman 
Bryson of Columbia, to label librarians as 
“a bunch of timid introverts”. The small 
library can not afford and does not need 
a specified Reader’s Advisor—but it does 
need to have each member of its profes- 
sional staff a reader’s advisor. The smaller 
the library the greater need that each staff 
member be a person saturated in a knowl- 
edge of books and people. But you say, 
libraries can not pay the salaries to secure 
the services of these super-people. Both 
the teaching and the library professions ex- 
pect much and return little in monetary 
terms. But of this I am sure, library sal- 
aries will increase to a respectable figure 
in the ratio in which librarians become 
recognized leaders in informal adult educa- 
tion. Much of the valuable talent now ex- 
in our staff is buried under an 
avalanche of routine duties, much of which 
can be done as well or better by clerical 
workers. 


isting 


An encouraging trend is the growing 
realization that we can and must release 
professional people for professional work. 
Much of this is being done by a simplifi- 
cation and improvement of library tech- 


niques, and by the use of machines for 
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circulation routines and for rapid and ac- 
curate duplication of card forms. 

This insistence on quality in books and 
personnel is meaningless except as_ it 
smooths the path for the right book to 
reach the right person at the right time. 
The most fruitful library research of the 
past fifteen years has centered around the 
pertinent question, “Who reads what and 
why”? Any study of reading problems will 
tell you that scientific surveys have proven 
that the two greatest incentives to reading 
are availability and readability. 


AVAILABILITY AND READABiLITY 

In the matter of availability one of the 
library’s severest and loudest critics has 
been Lyman Bryson—the same critic who 
castigates librarians as timid introverts. He 
has expressed the wish to put a stick of 
dynamite under our imposing buildings and 
blow their sacred book collections ail over 
this country, letting them fall in farm yards 
and factories, in clubs and churches, in 
pool rooms and recreation halls, so that 
people may become as familiar and accus- 
tomed to books as they are to tooth paste 
advertisements and the latest movie. 

Dr. Bryson’s point is well taken. We are 
changing our emphasis from bringing people 
to books to that of bringing books to people. 
Our own state bookmobile is a well known 
example, designed in particular to serve the 
neglected rural areas. A less known exam- 
ple is the intelligent imagination of the 
library of Edmonton, Canada, which re- 
built a street car to take books to a section 
of its community previously unreached. 

How about readability? Columbia’s Read- 
ability Laboratory and “The People’s Li- 
brary” sponsored by it, was a recent re- 
minder that the problem, “Why people do 
not read, is one that must be solved jointly 
by educators and librarians. The Public 
Affairs Pamphlets and the Headline Books 
of the Foreign Policy Association are at- 
tractive bait to many readers who would 
be over-powered and discouraged by a three 
hundred page book on the same subject. 
This colorful and timely material is too 
frequently forgotten and hidden away in 
the vertical files of our libraries. 

The trend most prophetic of the future 
is our belated awareness of the importance 
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of wider fields of communication than the 
printed book. Most Americans receive 
their information from newspapers, the 
movies, and the radio. Is it not time that 
the library made these tools its tools? A 
revolution is going on in the field of visual 
education and the library has been stupidly 
slow in joining the revolution. Charts and 
graphs, maps and pictures, are an easy and 
attractive language that the schools and 
business are using effectively. Let us use 
these means of attracting our enormous 
number of non-library citizens and then 
guide them intelligently into the rich world 
of literature. 

An entire conference could profitably 
be devoted to the role of the film-forum as 
a library tool for adult education. The 
library is the natural meeting ground for 
discussion groups and forums. They are 
the American training ground for tolerance 
and free speech, and for any planning for 
a new and more rational world order. Surely 
the tie-up with books and pamphlets is ob- 
vious. Here is the golden opportunity to get 
the right book to the right person at the 
right time! 


LIBRARY INCOME 


It is painfully clear that the public li- 
brary faces the biggest job it has ever 
known and with less income to meet its 
responsibilities. But it is not an insur- 
mountable problem. There are answers. 
One is improvement in quality in books and 
in the people who serve the books. Another 
is simplification of necessary routines and 
elimination of non-essentials. Another 
(when we out-grow our provincialism and 
local smugness) is increasing cooperation 
between neighboring libraries with regional 
library service as our ultimate goal. 

A better qualified personnel and modern 
equipment in charging and duplicating ma- 
chines are beyond the budget restrictions 
of the average small library. And the 
libraries of Illinois are most small, under- 
staffed, under-financed libraries. 
alternative to hopeless individual inade- 
quacy is regional library development. 
Regionalism is only cooperation in another 
dress. It begins in simple, friendly ways. 
By neighborhood meetings, by extension of 
inter-library loans, by cooperative publicity, 


The only 
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by a simplified form of union catalogs, un- 
til as we mature in vision and understand- 
ing we will develop a state wide regional 
service. There must and will be large 
regional libraries, particularly in the 
sparsely populated areas, serving two or 
more counties. In these regional centers the 
cataloging, cooperative buying, book mend- 
ing, and storage of little used material will 
be taken care of for the smaller libraries. 
At long last the librarian of a small library 
can be a reader’s advisor—can devote her- 
self to books and people—can do the job 
which needs to be done. 


In this look ahead no one is more im- 
portant than the library trustee. He is, 
ideally, “the interpreter of the library to the 
community.” Too often he has considered 
himself as a check on the librarian’s en- 
thusiasm and as the watchdog of the 
treasury. Could it be that this has been 
partly the fault of librarians? Invite him 
to share in planning for the Library of To- 
morrow and he will become your good-will 
ambassador, your fellow conspirator in 
progress. It is a role he will enjoy and it 
is his legal right and privilege. If the trus- 
tee interprets the library to the community, 
there is another group of great potential 
power which can serve as the interpreter of 
the community to the library. This group, 
of fairly recent growth, is “The Friends of 
the Library.” It is dormant in every com- 
munity waiting for organization. The 
“Friends” can serve in much the same re- 
lationship to the library as the Parent- 
Teacher’s Association serves the schools. 
An alert librarian plus wise Trustees, plus 
an enthusiastic “Friends of the Library” 
group is an unbeatable public relations 
combination. There are no_ unsolvable 
problems with such a set-up. 


Tomorrow’s LIBRARY 


Any discussion of library trends implies 
a vision of tomorrow. Tomorrow’s library 
will be exactly what we start making it 
today. May I quote a bit of wishful 
thinking on the part of a non-librarian? 
Hugh Mearns, educator par excellence and 
author of “Creative Youth” and “The Cre- 
ative Adult” wrote in a recent article, “I 
should like libraries to be seeking always to 
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do the incredible.” 
credibles”’: 


These are the “in- 


1. To bring books to my door at a small 
service charge on my telephone bill. 

2. To advertise wherever any other 
business intruders — including bill 
boards and radio. 

3. To publish the truth about books— 
new and old (It has never been 
done). 

4. To secure the leadership in criticism 
now held (limply) by the “Re- 
viewers.” 

5. To take over painting and music and 
become the center of all the arts. 

6. To offer workshop schools for writers 
and composers. 

7. This new brave library would con- 
tain a school for adults on modern 
lines. 

8. Would publish its own notion of 
what books are worth publishing. 

9. And, most incredible of all, would 
run an attractive book store, fea- 
turing its own idea of what the 
public should be enticed to buy. 


Incredible! you say? Perhaps, but not all 
of it, and it would require a new kind of 
intellectual bravery. Mrs. Harry Over- 
street in her book, Brave Enough for Life 
says—‘There are signs of a hard winter 
ahead for the human spirit. What shall we 
store against this bleak season?” Can any 
librarian fail to answer? We offer for this 
bleak season, the rich resources of our libra- 
ries—rededicated once more to the service 
of a militant democracy. 





The talk “Public Libraries and the 
War” given at the Institute by 
Kathryn P. Mier, Public Library Di- 
vision, American Library Association, 
is not printed here since no written 
manuscript was available. Miss Mier, 
however, has consented to prepare 
for the November issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES a check-list of war ac- 
tivities in which small public libra- 
ries may participate. This will be 
based on reports received from libra- 
ries in every section of the nation. 
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LIBRARIES AND ADULT EDUCATION* 


By Les.tig E. Brown, Director, Adult Education, Lincoln Library, Springfield 


I. 


IN true pedagog fashion, let me begin by 
trying to define some terms, beginning with 
the word education itself. To me education 
is a process of effecting changes in behavior 
patterns. It is not synonymous. with 
schooling nor is it inherent in the reading 
process or in the normal activities of living. 
A woman’s club “studying” gardens, or a 
Kiwanis club listening to a talk on tax prob- 
lems, is not necessarily education. A book 
is not education per se. Nor even is read- 
ing a book education unless it makes a dif- 
ference in the reader. The patron who asks 
at the main desk for a book which is 
“educational” has no concept of the mean- 
ing of education. 

When I speak of behavior patterns, I 
wish you would think not only of overt be- 
havior but of the feelings and thinking 
which are a component of all activity but 
which also occur by themselves. When I 
speak of change it does not necessarily 
mean a drastic right about face or sharp 
right angle turn from previous behavior 
patterns. It may be that, but it also may 
be an intensifying, a deepening, or an ex- 
tending of already established patterns. 


II. 


Behavior change is not a simple process. 
It is very often difficult and sometimes 
even a painful affair. The principle of 
inertia so easily demonstrated in a physics 
laboratory applies equally well to human 
behavior, and just as work is required to 
produce movement in a stationary object 
or to cease motion in a moving object, so 
the individual who would effect behavior 
changes must apply energy and effort. 

Behavior change is difficult partly be- 
cause it usually involves the giving up of 
previously held opinions or relinquishing a 
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habit, both of which are woven into our 
thoughts and feelings and very muscles. 
This giving up or casting away anything as 
a difficult process. If you doubt it, go 
home and look in your clothes closet or 
climb the stairs to the attic or look at the 
obsolete laws on our statute books. 

If it be difficult to discard such material 
things as worn out clothing or old maga- 
zines, how much more difficult it is to dis- 
card an idea, an opinion, or a bit of in- 
formation which we regard as a fact. This 
is partly so because such discarding seems 
to carry an implication of shame. Not to 
know correctly has come to seem an indi- 
cation of weakness or a lack, hence accept- 
ing a new fact or a new opinion is an 
admission that the previously held one was 
wrong or inadequate. Such an admission 
all too often creates a feeling of inadequacy 
which the individual is simply not willing 
to face. Whether this attitude toward 
learning is inherent in the learning process 
or whether it is a resultant of teaching 
methods or methods of parental discipline 
or even librarians’ attitudes, I do not pre- 
sume to know, but it is a situation which 
all too often exists. 

Again the discarding of an idea, an 
opinion, an attitude, or a feeling is very 
much like throwing away a support upon 
which you have depended. It is something 
you have always counted upon, something 
to stand upon, something to base speech 
and action upon. When that fact or 
opinion is discarded or even modified, it is 
no longer there to hold on to or to give 
support or strength—for the new fact, 
however much we may accept it, does not 
instantaneously give to us the feeling of 
strength and security that the old familiar 
one did. One of the very disturbing ele- 
ments in contemporary life is that the con- 
fidence and security we have gradually 
built up through acquiring knowledge and 
established skills is frequently swept away 
as circumstances force us to abandon these 
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familiar skills and acquire new ones or as 
we displace old “facts” with newly dis- 
covered knowledge. And yet this tempo- 
rary disturbance is a hopeful sign for it 
indicates that we are “on the way” rather 
than that “‘we have arrived.” One of the 
jobs that lies before us as educators is to 
assist in these changes and transitions with- 
out decreasing the fundamental security of 
the individuals involved. 

In the third place, we must remember 
that behavior change is a slow process 
which seldom can be hurried, and, if hur- 
ried, produces all too often mental or 
psychic indigestion as surely as a hastily 
gulped meal produces physical indigestion. 
The librarian must be a patient and skillful 
worker in providing unhurried yet positive 
steps in growth, for impatience or exaspera- 
tion only accentuates the resistance of the 
learner. 


There are, of course, a few rare souls to 
whom each new fact or skill is like a bend 
in the road which beckons them on irre- 
sistably to new trails and to new discov- 
eries. When the time comes that adding to 
or deviating from our old familiar behavior 
patterns becomes a_ universally thrilling 
adventure, education will have reached its 
highest level. 


III. 


Perhaps by now some of you are saying, 
“This is not a difficult task, it is just plain 
impossible.” So thought William James 
who in 1893 wrote: “Outside of their own 
business, the ideas gained by men before 
they are twenty-five are practically the 
only ideas they shall have in their lives. 
They cannot get anything new. Disinter- 
ested curiosity is past, the mental grooves 
set, the power of assimilation gone. What- 
ever individual exceptions might be cited 
to these are of the sort that prove the 
rule.” 


However, if there are those here who be- 
lieve that you “can’t teach an old dog new 
tricks,” let me refer you to the many ex- 
periments of Thorndike, Freeman, Lorge, 
and the many others who have completely 
disproved the brash statement of Mr. 
James and have added so much informa- 
tion on how adults actually learn. 
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More pertinent toward solving the prob- 
lem of helping adults to learn than the 
above defeatist attitude are the implica- 
tions in the following two statements. 
Joseph K. Hart wrote in his book Adult 
Education, “Hence we may as well admit 
that it is not the education of children that 
can save the world from destruction; it is 
the education of adults; it is the adult who 
must be released from his _ provincial 
mindedness, his animistic prejudices, his 
narrow customs, his obsolete habits; it is 
the adult who must be given the chance to 
become free in a world of science, tolerance, 
human sympathy and intelligent organiza- 
tion. Of course, the adult will fight such 
education. He will claim his ancient right 
to be ignorant, careless, thoughtless, 
prejudiced. He will fight—but he will lose. 
He is losing. He shows temper now, which 
always means the unconscious recognition 
of losing. He will continue to lose until he 
loses out, and the day of the educated man 
comes in.” 

President Robert Sproul of the University 
of California also wrote in 1939, “There is 
a general misconception of education. 
There is a tendency to think of schooling 
as a kind of vaccination against ignorance 
and to consider that a concentrated dose of 
it in childhood makes one immune for a 
lifetime. . . . Adult education is not 
merely a substitute for education missed— 
nor a leisure time activity—but a vital 
necessity in the preservation of the demo- 
cratic ideal.” 

In other words, the greatest difficulties to 
be overcome in adult education lie in our 
conception of education and in our attitude 
toward the changing of our behavior 
patterns. 


IV. 


If no person ever discovered new ideas or 
new facts, adult education might not be so 
essential, but incessantly pioneer minds 
force upon us new situations which we may 
grasp for our own better use or to which 
we at least must make an adjustment. 
From time to time we have tried suppres- 
sing these new ideas, but we have found 
that a quite inadequate solution. There 
seems no alternative but that we must de- 
velop on a broad scale an attitude toward 
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learning and toward the machinery for 
learning such that the mass of us may at 
least make successful adjustments to pioneer 
thinking, or better yet may use such pioneer 
thinking positively for improving our per- 
sonal growth and the society in which we 
live. This is not a plan for a blind ac- 
ceptance of every new fact or for frantic 
acquisition of new skills. It is a recognition 
that the challenge of new ideas and new 
knowledge must be met on some basis 
other than prejudice, fear of the new, and 
emotional immaturity. It is this failure of 
various groups of individuals to grow and 
to utilize new thinking which has produced 
so many dangerous social divisions among 
us. 

In the second place, the impulse for 
growth is perhaps one of the very strongest 
human impulses. Sometimes almost against 
our will we develop new talents, new skills, 
new interest, or acquire new facts in 
response to some impulse of which we may 
be scarcely aware. No one can know just 
when the impulse for some new growth will 
rise and be waiting for stimulus. It is in- 
cumbent upon the educator if he would 
capitalize upon the individual’s possibilities 
to have a constantly stimulating environ- 
ment which will feed these impulses when 
they exist. Growth is often a shy, timid 
thing which sometimes easily withers away 
unless nourishment is there at the right 
time. The library is in an_ unusually 
strategic position through its wealth of 
stimulating material to stimulate and start 
the growth process, for usually the person 
who enters the library is likely to be re- 
ceptive to some stimulus toward learning. 

I believe it is the failure to find satis- 
factory outlets for these growth inpulses 
which frequently result in the frustration, 
the distortions, the dissatisfactions that in 
increasing numbers are resulting in illness, 
mental breakdowns, family difficulties, and 
similar disorders. 


V. 


Two of the goals then for adult education 
are quite simple. One is the development 
of the capacities of the individual. There 
is enormous latent ability in our population 
sufficient to remove most of our social ills 
very quickly if we could but release it 
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through adult education. It is not impor- 
tant whether you belong to the school of 
thought which thinks of education as “re- 
lease,” or the one which considers it 
“training.” The fact remains that infinite 
human resources are yet latent of which we 
will be deprived until education does its job 
more effectively. 

The second goal has already been implied. 
Adult Education must tend to integrate 
society. The original idea behind the com- 
mon school was the notion that if all people 
knew the same things they would under- 
stand one another and then get along con- 
structively together. The idea has worked 
quite effectively, but we know now that 
even when people are exposed to the same 
teaching or the same experiences they do 
not act the same or think the same or feel 
the same. Thank heaven! Is not the job 
of the educator therefore to produce the 
will and the skill and the wisdom to get 
along constructively together because of 
our diversities rather than to try to elim- 
inate the diversities themselves? 


VI. 


The library’s problem in Adult Education 
is of course two-fold. First, service to those 
who come to the library and second, reach- 
ing out to those who do not regularly use 
our facilities. It is not for me to say that 
one is more important than the other, but 
certainly librarians must develop techniques 
to meet each of these aspects of the 
problem. 

It is also true that if librarians expect to 
deal with either of these problems success- 
fully they themselves must be growing con- 
tinually not just in professional skills but 
in the skills of human relations, in broad 
information, in the normal skills of every- 
day life. They must have a broad knowl- 
edge of the society in which they live, they 
must have experience in community rela- 
tions and undertakings, they must be 
leaders in aspects of community life other 
than library service. In the light of many 
years teaching experience, it seems to me 
that the one trait possessed by the best 
teachers I have ever known was that they 
were constantly growing. This is a quality 
which pupils sense though they may not 
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express it. I believe it is no different with 
librarians. The capacity to grow and the 
practice of growing is essential if you are 
to be of any value to an adult seeking to 
better himself. 


The librarian more than any other group 
of educators realizes too that adult educa- 
tion begins in childhood. The library has a 
stake in the reading skills of children. For 
unless reading becomes a pleasure or a 
profitable experience in childhood, our 
volumes of print will never reach the 
effectiveness which they deserve. There- 
fore it seems to me the librarian must know 
much about the techniques of reading. She 
must know much about the reading abilities 
of the children who come to her store of 
books and she must be able to give them 
the assistance that will bring them back to 
books long after their days of formal school- 
ing have ended. 


In the Maryland survey of the interviews 
of 5,000 youths who did not use the library, 
nearly 50 per cent stated that they were 
not interested in reading. The implication 
of this is clear that the librarian whose 
very stock in trade depends upon the 
interest in reading must find a way to make 
our contribution particularly valuable in 
the years when children are learning to 
read if we expect them to use that skill 
when school days are over. 


While reading will never supplant all the 
classroom teaching and discussion which we 
have normally associated with the learning 
process, it does seem essential that we de- 
velop the notion that reading can be and 
often is genuine education. We have been 
guilty of leaving the impression that edu- 
cation is synonymous with schooling and 
is something measured in terms of hours, 
years, or credits. Such a notion is, of 
course, fallacious, but will persist until 
reading skills are so universal that behavior 
and social changes result normally through 
the reading process. 

These rambling suggestions carry certain 
implications that there should be much 
closer integration of the library with the 
public school system and other formal edu- 
cational programs. They imply the need 
for readers adviser and counseling service. 
They imply the need for integrating the 
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total educational resources of the com- 
munity. They imply that a librarian must 
be at least as skillful in his human relations 
as a good clerk in a department store. They 
imply there must be a continuing, varied, 


and challenging arrangement of displays. 


The final criterion of the library service 
is the kind of people and the kind of town 
it produces. These are not measurable 
qualities, but I do not believe we can as- 
sume that the numerical extent of library 
service is any suitable criterion for judging 
the value of the library. The kind of adults 
we see on the streets of our city and the 
kind of a city they have created is the final 
test of the kind of a library we have. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK 


AMERICAN Education Week will be 
celebrated November 8-14. The theme for 
this year’s celebration is 
Free Men.” 
aside for the observance of one phase of 
the theme: 


“Education for 
Each day of the week is set 


Sunday, Nov. 8—Renewing Our Faith. 
Monday, Nov. 9—Serving Wartime Needs. 


Tuesday, Nov. 10 — Building Strong 
Bodies. 

Wednesday, Nov. 11 — Developing Loyal 
Citizens. 


Thursday, Nov. 12 — Cultivating Knowl- 
edge and Skills. 

Friday, Nov. 13 — Establishing Sturdy 
Character. 

Saturday, Nov. 14—Strengthening Morale 
for Victory. 


Libraries can play an important part in 
the observance through exhibits of books, 
posters, talks, reading programs, etc. This 
year more than ever before Education Week 
is significant and and libraries 

Material for 
programs and display may be secured from 
the National Education Association, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


schools 
should join in the observance. 
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PROBLEMS OF STATE-WIDE LIBRARY SERVICE* 


By HELENE H. Rocers, Assistant State Librarian 


THE law in relation to the State Library 
definitely designates the purposes of the 
library each of which, in turn, presents dif- 
ferent problems for State-wide library 
service. In brief: 


I. The State Library shall be maintained 
for State officials and employees of 
the State, with special emphasis on 
the informational material pertain- 
ing to the phases of their work, and, 
to provide for them material for 
general reading and study. Thus 
we must have at hand material for 
the engineer in the Highway De- 
partment, in the power plant, in the 
architect’s office, and in the Depart- 
ment of Mines and Minerals; ma- 
terial for the doctors and nurses 
in the Health Department; for the 
warden at the penitentiary; for the 
bacteriologist in the State hospitals; 
for the dietitian; for the statistician; 
for the tax expert; for the lawyers 
in the Corporation Department, in 
the Legislative Reference Bureau; 
in the Finance Department. The 
problem is, not only to provide 
service to these people but to be 
aware of what projects they are 
undertaking so as to have material 
for them as they need it. 


II. As a second purpose, the State Li- 
brary maintains a division for the 
acquiring and preserving of the 
archival material of the State, and 
offers facilities for the proper care 
of this material. The problem here 
is to know what is the archival 
material of the State, that is, what 
has been designated by the General 
Assembly as “official material” to 
be issued by each department of 
the State; to secure copies of the 
printed forms as well as the original 
manuscript; to keep state depart- 


* Presented at Institute for Public Libra- 
rians, University of Illinois, Urbana, August 
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III. 


ments informed of the proper care 
of records under their jurisdiction; 
and to provide for the housing of 
such records; to make such indexes 
of records as are necessary; to act 
in an advisory capacity to municipal 
officials in relation to the preserva- 
tion and care of their records. We 
now have on our staff a field visitor 
for archives (see p. 238). 


The third purpose of the State Li- 


brary is to serve as a supplementary 
source for reading material not 
available in local libraries. The 
problem here is to be constantly on 
the alert to acquire such materials 
as may be called for only occasion- 
ally in a local library but because 
of the nature of the material should 
be available somewhere in the State 
to serve any patron in any local 
community. Because of limited 
budgets the local library is not able 
to purchase much of this material. 


IV. The State Library assists local libraries 


in their plans for better work and 
service in their communities. When 
local libraries are interested in pro- 
viding more or better service to the 
schools, service to the hospitals, 
service to church groups, or other 
institutions, the State Library may 
cooperate by lending books and 
other reading materials, as well as 
by assisting in the development of 
plans for library extension. 


V. The State Library is ready to help 


VI. 


local groups in developing a pro- 
gram to extend library service to 
rural communities and rural schools. 
The State Library works with rural 
groups such as the Farm Bureau, 
the Home Bureau, church groups 
and county superintendents of 
schools. 


The State Library serves as a clearing 


house to answer questions from 
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librarians, members of library boards 
and school people on how to take 
care of their library problems, 
whether it involves weeding the 
collection; cataloging the books; re- 
arranging the stacks; remodeling the 
building; the erection of a new 
building; the planning for a vote to 
increase the tax rate, or, planning 
to have a vote on the establishment 
of a larger unit of service. We 
have on our staff a chief of exten- 
sion service, a field visitor for pub- 
lic libraries and a field visitor for 
school libraries. 


Post-WaR PLANNING 


In the midst of the turmoil of the first 
World War emerged the proposals for the 
progress in library service which took place 
at the end of hostilities. Once more we are 
at war, and again the field of public library 
service is being surveyed and plans for 
post-war developments prepared. 

In the welter and flux of post-war condi- 
tions, opportunities for rapid progress will 
appear for the grasping, but unless we are 
prepared to seize them at the right moment 
they may vanish for a generation or more. 
Collectively, therefore, librarians should 
have a clear idea of the changes they wish 
to effect and should work out now the steps 
required to bring them about. 

In spite of the substantial progress of the 
past 20 years, public library service in our 
State falls short of the ideal. Far too 
many library units struggle on separately 
without means to provide adequate book 
stocks or adequately-trained staff. 

We still allow ourselves to be hampered 
by outworn restrictions on the use of our 
library—payment of fines for overdue 
books; insistence on guarantors’ signatures; 
re-registration of readers at periods; and 
other survivals from less enlightened days. 
Our pedantic methods of classification and 
cataloging are confusing and irksome to 
many readers. 

Effective cooperation between libraries 
has not as yet been achieved, notwithstand- 
ing the growing success of the regional 
schemes; and we have a long way to travel 
before the library service in the State can, 
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in any sense, be described as “state-wide 
service.” 

If we have enough vision and energy to 
work for its realization, we can create 
spacious, well-planned buildings designed 
to serve as community cultural centers 
through the adequate distribution of books 
to meet the actual and potential needs of 
the whole reading population. 

Many librarians have discovered of late 
the immense potentialities of the talking 
film as an educational instrument. The 
older school of thought regarded “extension 
work” in a public library as legitimate only 
when used to stimulate the issue of books. 
I suggest such activities as film displays, 
broadcasts, discussion groups, play reading 
circles, music recitals, art shows and the 
like, as methods which attract the public 
who do not respond to the appeal of the 
printed page. The public library will soon 
be incomplete without a roomy, comfortable 
auditorium fitted with modern film projec- 
tion apparatus and several rooms of smaller 
dimensions where groups may meet for 
literary and cultural activities. 


WarR INFORMATION SERVICE 


The capabilities of librarians are being 
demonstrated throughout the country in 
war-time spheres of activity not directly 
akin to their normal work. One of the 
most important of such duties is the setting 
up of War Information Centers in libraries. 
The extent of library information service, 
particularly in respect to local affairs, is 
heightened by the conditions of war. The 
added responsibilities assumed as a result 
of abnormal need should be carried into 
the years of peace. A “Citizens’ Bureau,” 
fully provided with detailed information on 
local activities and national affairs, and 
staffed with intelligent and sympathetic 
personnel, is as valuable in peace as it is in 
war and should form part of the post-war 
library. 

Standards of book selection have im- 
proved both in quality and in physical state 
and attractiveness, but there is still room 
for a revolutionary change in most libraries. 
The old idea of “fone book per capita” must 
be discarded along with other unfortunate 
legacies of the rate-limitation area. The 
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value of individual stocks will be enhanced, 
particularly in the case of books of limited 
appeal, through the efficient working of @ 
regional scheme of inter-library lending. 
Along with this, however, some form of co- 
operation in book selection is required if 
the regional schemes are to function with- 
out undue strain on the larger libraries. 
This could most easily be accomplished 
through the adoption of a suggestion that 
each library be assigned a particular sub- 
ject, the literature of which would form a 
special collection from which other libraries 
could draw. The surplus stock from any 
library—books which are still good but are 
seldom called for—can be placed in a 
regional depository to be used by other 
libraries in the area or in the State as a 
whole. 


PERSONAL PROBLEMS 


Parallel with the expansion of book 
stocks, arises the need for increased and 
improved staffs to administer them. An 
immediate staffing problem will confront us 
at the end of this war as former assistants 
return to civilian life and to an atmosphere 
rendered unfamiliar and tame after the ex- 
citements and hazards of war work. Re- 
fresher schools, imaginatively conceived to 
meet the altered conditions of a post-war 
period, may provide a solution. Detailed 
plans should be worked out now so that the 
courses may be started immediately when 
needed. There will arise also the problem 
of the temporary assistants who have filled 
the places of permanent members of the 
staff in war service. So far as they are 
suitable, they may usefully be recruited as 
“permanent assistants,” but it would be a 
mistake and against the real interest of 
librarians and assistants alike, to retain the 
service of persons lacking the educational 
qualifications for such work. 

The problem of the future training of 
library staffs calls for immediate attention, 
for on this fundamental issue will depend, 
largely, the success or failure of all plans 
for development in public libraries. 

Our professional textbooks are in the 
main rambling, and at times confusing and 
contradictory. The establishment of a few 
library schools at centers located near or at 
efficient large libraries, staffed by persons 
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of vision and wide experience would prob- 
ably form the best system of professional 
training, especially if the course included 
adequate laboratory work as a parallel to 
lectures. 

Library assistants should receive time 
off, and, if necessary, financial assistance, 
to attend such schools. A new set of pro- 
fessional textbooks is needed with authori- 
tative guidance on the best modern practice 
in place of the non-commital collections of 
second-hand information of which so many 
current textbooks consist. 

The general gain in_ efficiency of 
bibliographical processes through centrali- 
zation on a national scale, such as classifi- 
cation and cataloging, is too obvious to re- 
quire argument. Extension of cooperative 
schemes for the issuance of booklists and 
subject bibliographies would benefit indi- 
vidual libraries and free staffs to undertake 
wider duties in the personal guidance of 
readers. The elimination of non-essential 
routine work, which still survives in many 
libraries, would further assist in this de- 
sirable objective. 

This war will demonstrate the value of 
public libraries and the increasing demands 
on our services. The tide flows in our 
favor—we must take it at the flood and 
formulate the future possibilities of our 
service with courage and conviction! Only 
thus can we expect to secure support and 
encouragement of officials and citizens for 
whose benefit our libraries exist and on 
whose good will we depend. 


MAJOR PROBLEMS 


There are three major questions on which 
we must make up our minds. The first 
concerns the size of the efficient unit of 
public library service. The only previous 
standard publicly laid down is, that units 
serving a population of less than 20,000 are 
uneconomical. It is obvious that if standards 
of service are to rise, so also must the 
minimum figure of population for the unit 
of library service. It should rise, I sug- 
gest, to at least 100,000 though I have 
heard an even higher figure advocated by 
a librarian with a much more intimate 
knowledge of libraries throughout the coun- 
try than I possess. 
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Indications are, that in the post-war de- 
velopment of local government, the unit of 
administration for all local services will be 
increased, the library with the rest, whether 
we approve or not. Librarians will be wise 
to recognize that extensive development is 
impossible in a small area. 

The second issue confronting us is not 
new. It is the old bogey of government 
control. Viewing the library service of the 
State as a whole, one must recognize that 
there are wide varieties of standards of effi- 
ciency in different areas. This is not true 
in the school system because a uniform 
minimum standard is laid down in the 
State, enforced by a system of inspection 
of schools and partly maintained by State 
grants. A similar treatment of the public 
library service would eliminate the back- 
ward library and raise the general standard 
of service throughout the State. We 
should, therefore, urge that State-aid as an 
equalizing grant be provided. 
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The third question which faces us is the 


present statutory limitations for county 


library service. In a democracy, the public 
library ought to be one of the most vital 
institutions in the entire State, even tran- 
scending in importance the educational 
training of youth, because only by the wide- 
spread and diligent use of the resources of 
the library can the population become suffi- 
ciently informed to make intelligent use of 
the privilege of the vote without which 
democracy will perish. The public library 
is so important in a democratic state that 
it deserves to be administered to as a major 


service by a competent committee. 


Such changes will bring nearer the day 
when public library service in Illinois at- 
tains its rightful place 
scheme of things; but it will come about 
only through the 
advocacy of librarians themselves. 


in the national 


inspired and _ untiring 





HIGHLIGHTS OF THE I. L. A. CONFERENCE 


LASALLE HoTEL, CHICAGO, OCTOBER 22, 23, 24 


How to Make Our Maximum Contribution to the Winning of the War. 
John Mackenzie Cory, now with the Office of War Information, will dis- 
cuss this question in general, followed by a discussion of the problem as 
it relates to libraries. Among the speakers are the following: Mrs. Emily 
M. Minter, librarian, DeKalb Public Library; Winifred VerNooy, reference 
librarian, University of Chicago Library; Earl W. Browning, librarian, 
Peoria Public Library; Jerrold Orne, librarian, Knox College Library. 


Professor Maynard C. Krueger of the University of Chicago will ad- 
dress the conference Thursday night on the subject of post-war goals. 


Professor Quincy Wright of the University of Chicago will give the 
main address Friday morning, on the subject of Our Nation and the Or- 
ganization of the World for Peace. Among the speakers to discuss the 
problem from the library point of view are the following: Leslie E. 
Brown, director of adult education, Lincoln Library, Springfield; William 
Baehr, librarian, Augustana College Library; Grace W. Gilman, librarian, 
Riverside Public Library; Alice M. Farquhar, readers adviser, Chicago 
Public Library. 


The annual dinner will be held Friday evening in conjunction with 
the Chicago Library Club. The General Session Saturday morning will 
be devoted to a program sponsored by the Planning Board and the annual 
business. Sectional programs are being planned for Friday noon and 
afternoon. 
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NEW TRENDS IN LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION* 


By CHARLOTTE RyYAn, Chief, Extension Service, Illinois State Library 


MY first remarks are pointed in the direc- 
tien of libraries whose incomes are $3,000 
a year or less, and the latter part of the 
paper will more nearly fit the group whose 
income runs above that amount. 

In any discussion of trends in library ad- 
ministration, consideration must first be 
given to objective of library service, which 
in the main are: recreation, inspiration, in- 
formation and education. Perhaps this may 
be an artificial arrangement, but it will 
serve our present purpose to consider these 
as separate entities. 

For many years the recreational use of 
public libraries, especially small public 
libraries, held first rank, and I have no 
doubt still holds first rank. I rolled up the 
circulation figure upon which so much 
emphasis has been placed, and with due 
reason. 

As the shift in emphasis from the quan- 
tity to the quality of reading occurred, the 
latter two objectives, information and edu- 
cation, have been developed at an increas- 
ing rate by libraries in general. The small 
library has tried to follow the leadership of 
the larger libraries and embrace a program 
of such varied activities that it becomes an 
incoherent mixture. It leads nowhere be- 
cause it tries to get everywhere. It tries to 
be all things to all people, and the result is 
that it is often nothing much to anybody. 

Let the small library whose income is, let 
us say, $3,000 a year, after a careful self- 
examination, decide to drop activities which 
are not fruitful or essential, and definitely 
improve the remaining service. Since its 
budget is limited, let it decide courageously 
that it is to be a circulating library em- 
phasizing the recreational aspect, limiting 
the money to be spent on too expensive 
reference tools, and leaning heavily on inter- 
library loans. Since there are about 230 
libraries in Illinois whose annual income is 


+ Presented at Institute for Public Libra- 
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$3,000 or less, I feel that it is very impor- 
tant for these librarians and their trustees 
to come to a definite decision as to just 
what their policy will be. Let us not float 
along from year to year without a definite 
objective and an organized plan. 


LIBRARY SURVEYS 


A trend that has received great emphasis 
in the past ten years is the making of a 
survey of the library’s situation. Even a 
small library, a one-man library can do this, 
provided the librarian has the patience and 
interest to carry it on. The survey usually 
has two phases, one dealing with the in- 
ternal administrative processes, the other 
dealing with the library’s standing in the 
community. The first phase can be handled 
by the librarian herself (in a small library), 
and the survey of community library needs 
together with methods of* supplying them 
may be handled by a committee of im- 
partial, interested laymen in the community. 

Once a survey is made, library procedures 
streamlined, and community needs de- 
termined, then a long-time plan of three, 
five, or seven years, should be made. Such 
a plan should really be outlined and made 
by the librarian and presented to the trus- 
tees with detailed explanation for each part 
of the plan. The latter, after deliberation, 
should accept the plan with such modifica- 
tions as they think necessary, and definitely 
put in motion the necessary activities for 
the furtherance of the plan. 

A competent book-buying policy should 
be decided upon. In this, an over-all ob- 
jective definitely determined on will be the 
chief guiding principle. This once de- 
termined, then the individual selections, in 
each case, should be made to serve some 
immediate or forecast purpose. The book 
collection should be responsive both to the 
immediate and forecast needs and abilities 
of the people who use it. While it is recog- 
nized that perhaps primary consideration 
must be given to subject in the matter of 
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book selection, within the subject the type 
of book to be selected must be chosen with 
regard to the reading levels of the library 
users both actual and potential. 


Duplication of title buying would be a 
practical impossibility in a small library 
with a limited budget. In the larger library 
with more money to spend the trend is 
toward buying many copies of a deserving 
book which is in the public eye, so that 
people may read it while the interest is 
high. After the demand has ceased, get rid 
of the extra copies. 


Discarding is the reverse side of the pic- 
ture in the matter of book selection. The 
practical consideration of book shelf space 
alone has induced in small libraries the 
modern trend toward a continuous discard- 
ing process. The trend is not toward hold- 
ing a large collection of generally inactive 
books in the library just for the sake of 
saying that the library has so many thou- 
sand volumes, but toward a small collection 
of books which are in active constant use. 


The discarding of unappetising-looking 
books is recommended even if the replace- 
ment possibility is remote. Discard, or 
store (if storage facilities exist) general 
fiction which has gone out date. On the 
non-fiction shelves, discard such material as 
is textually obsolete. If you are not sure 
of textual incompetence, consult some au- 
thority in the community. It has been de- 
termined that at least five per cent of a 
public library’s book stock is generally 
obsolete. 


Book COLLECTION 


In the matter of the book collection a 
trend which is gathering strength is the 
importance of local and regional coordina- 
tion and the development of local book 
specialties. If the librarians within a given 
radius could get together and agree upon a 
buying program wherein each could share 
with stated limitations by means of inter- 
library loan, there would be no quicker and 
better method of bringing about regional 
service on a certain scale, with eventual 
agreements to extend service to unserved 
Is that too much of a dream of the 
it by 


areas. 
future, or will we be forced to 
diminishing book budgets? 
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As regards the periodical collection there 
is a marked tendency to decrease the num- 
ber of periodicals bound, and a reduction in 
the length of time the unbound copies are 
kept. The latter is dictated by the limi- 
tations of storage space. 

In service to patrons from the mechanical 
point of view the trend is toward the 
simplification of library regulations, cutting 
red tape wherever possible, and making as 
easy as possible the path of the reader to 
the book, or the inquirer to the informa- 
tion. Making the catalog more intelligible 
to the public using it may comprise a 
change in the method of filing cards, a new 
design for subject headings to meet readers’ 
interest on a common ground, and a revi- 
sion of the information put on catalog 
cards. The rigid pattern of shelving books 
by the Dewey Classification may be 
abandoned, substituting a subject grouping 
to include related fiction and non-fiction. 

In service to the community from the 
administrative point of view the major 
emphasis must be increasingly placed on 
the reader as over against the book. In 
order to work toward this end, the library 
should assume actual and active leadership 
in informal education in the community, 
with the librarian taking the initiative in 
working up cooperative programs with or- 
ganized groups. The library should be ag- 
gressive, militant, not passive and defensive. 
We must change from a policy of isolation- 
ism to one of intervention, from the men- 
tality of defense to the mentality of attack, 
if we may be permitted to draw the parallel 
between our national situation and that of 
the libraries. 

To achieve that state of mind the libra- 
rian of the small library needs continuous 
mental reorganization. The repetitive na- 
ture of much of the work tends to fix the 
mind in certain grooves of action and 
thought. It will take persistent effort to 
overcome that tendency. Keep an open 
mind and do not be afraid to try experi- 
mentation in this era of change. 


WorK WITH CHILDREN 


It is important that libraries relate the 
work with children to that done in the 
schools. The book budgets of both institu- 
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tions should determine whether the library’s 
work should be supplementary to that of 
the schools or vice versa. Cooperation on 
a buying program would have many advan- 
tages if it could be worked out. Would 
it be possible for the public library to 
work out a plan whereby the contents of 
the school library might be made available 
during the summer months while the 
schools are closed? 


A new trend worthy of attempting in a 
small library is a qualitative analysis of 
circulation figures. Qualitative weights on 
a fixed scale are assigned to fiction and 
non-fiction previously divided into a num- 
ber of reading levels. A table could then 
be worked out showing the quality of the 
circulation attained during the year, in 
graphic form. This would be a break-down 
of circulation figures by types of books. 
If very complete information is kept on 
registration cards, a break-down of circu- 
lation figures may be managed by types of 
users, classified by sex, age, nationality or 
race, occupations and formal education. 


This part of the discussion leads up to a 
recommendation very strongly urged, and 
that is, vitalize your annual report. In- 
terpret the library’s service in terms of 
interest to the average newspaper reader. 


This brings us definitely up against the 
subject of publicity which has been im- 
plicit, more or less, in the foregoing para- 
graphs. Needless to say, any new ideas 
which can be wangled in the matter of li- 
brary publicity are worth their weight in 
gold. An outline of suggestions for pub- 
licity is being distributed at this meeting. 
This is both helpful and suggestive. 


For LARGER LIBRARIES 


For the larger libraries represented here 
there are three other trends which I should 
like to mention briefly. 


For those interested in organization and 
personnel procedure, a very good model of 
a suggested plan was prepared in 1940 by 
the Subcommittee on Schemes of Service of 
the A. L. A. Board on Salaries, Staff and 
Tenure. It covers such points as organiza- 


tion of the library, classification of posi- 
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tions, salary schedules, appointments, 
service ratings, promotions and transfers, 
tenure, separation from service, working 
conditions, welfare and economic security, 
opportunities for 
staff relationships. 


self development, and 


In a library with a staff membership of 
five and over it will be found advantageous 
to make a chart classifying the positions 
and indicating the pay plans. I would sug- 
gest that there be made a classified list of 
all the positions in the library, indicating 
rather minutely the duties of the positions. 
Parallel each position state the minimum 
and maximum educational and experience 
qualifications necessary for the candidate 
who would hold it, and the minimum and 
maximum salary which can be paid under 
the budget limitations for that type of 
work. With this once set up and accepted 
by the Board of Trustees it can be made a 
definite guide for the employment of new 
persons, and can be made the basis for 
raises in salary and promotions in rank 
when increased training is obtained by an 
employe. 


In the larger libraries a staff manual has 
been found to be quite indispensable for 
setting rules, procedures, etc. 


In this discussion of trends I have been 
limited by reading and observation. There 
are probably some which have been over- 
looked and some which have not received 
enough emphasis. In this discussion I 
have probably slipped over from the field 
of pure administration to the field of opera- 
tional activities. This was hardly avoid- 
able in view of the fact that these remarks 
were directed, in the main, to the one-man 
libraries. I hope that some of the ideas 
here presented will suggest a new starting- 
point from which we can take fresh direc- 
tion in our work. 


The Illinois State Library will supply ad- 
ditional copies of the Statistics of the Li- 
braries of Illinois (September issue of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES), without charge to 
board members, Friends of the Public Li- 
brary or others. 
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NEW METHODS AND TECHNIQUES IN LIBRARIES* 


By HELENE H. Rocers, Assistant State Librarian 


IN 1937 at the annual meeting of the 
Friends of Libraries held during the Ameri- 
can Library Association conference in New 
York, Christopher Morley spoke at the 
annual luncheon and drew this picture of 
librarians: 

“A good many of you will soon be read- 
ing a remarkable First Novel, a story called 
‘The Anointed,’ by Clyde Davis, a Buffalo 
newspaper man. There’s a delightful libra- 
rian in it, with all the charms of her pro- 
fession; shell spectacles, and a pencil with 
a rubber stamp on the end of it, and cards 
that drop into a slot. She is a gay and 
positive little creature, but be on the look- 
out, please, for the irony at the end of the 
story. 

“Sometimes I have just a little fear lest 
the fascinating mechanics of _ bibliographic 
science, the exemplary efficiencies of cata- 
loging, accessioning, Dewey-decimalizing, 
filing, indexing, staff bulletineering, may not 
a little outrun our intuition  f the urgent 
human need. Some kinds of books, even 
some kinds of people, thrive best on a little 
dust and dinginess; I like to think that the 
most valuable libraries are those where 
someone, even the librarian himself, can 
be surprised by finding something he didn’t 
know was there. Those things you have 
on your shelves are not just groceries, they 
are the joy and trouble of actual human 
beings. 

“In that story, ‘The Anointed,’ a young 
sailor in from sea appeals to the librarian 
for a book that will guide him in his mortal 
perplexity. She recommends a book by 
Watson on why people behave, or don’t 
behave, as the case may be. The sailor’s 
conclusion, after attentive reading, is ‘I 
don’t think this Watson has been around 
very much.’ Librarians have got to get 
around, in a spiritual sense. E. M. Forster 
said, in one of his acute essays, that Gib- 

* Presented at Institute for Public Libra- 


rians, University of Illinois, Urbana, August 
te 


bon was great as a historian because he 
knew how people who are not historians 
behave. The great librarian must know 
how people behave who are not book- 
worms.” 

That is why I have taken the liberty to 
think of this subject assigned to me as 
“Library Adjustments and Materials You 
Will Want to Use in Making Some of 
These Adjustments.” 


A. MopeErRN TRENDS 


In view of war conditions, the following 
questions are being asked librarians in most 
states: 


1. Are you studying the traffic trends in 
your community and changing the 
library hours to meet the convenience 
of those who can only pass the doors 
at certain hours? Stores and busi- 
ness houses are making changes in 
their hours to fit the present need. 


2. Are you allowing each borrower to take 
more books at a time? He may not 
be able to come to the library every 
week. 


3. Have you considered lengthening the 
term of the loan period? 


4. Are you sending collections to various 
centers in your town in care of either 
voluntary or paid workers? Collec- 
tions made up, not just of old stuff, 
but really good reading? There are 
many sections in most communities 
that have no reading centers. Why 
not use one of the school houses and 
have it open during the evening 
hours? 


5. Can you give parents some systematic 
suggestions about current books for 
their children? The security and 
calmness that comes from contact 
with the finest literature, not just the 
high tension news and activities, will 
contribute to their well being. 
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6. In the months to come, consult with 
your school superintendent about new 
subjects that will be introduced into 
the curriculum, and adapt your book 
buying policy to fit these new sub- 
jects. 


7. Are you a member of the local planning 
group, or the special group named to 
consider post-war plans for your 
community? Have you’ submitted 
plans to such a group concerning a 
new library building, or the remodel- 
ing of the present one, or the provi- 
sion of adequate library service in 
your community and the adjacent 
area? 


8. The office of the Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs is planning a lead- 
ership training project in ten mid- 
western states to introduce’ the 
problems of Latin America and their 
relation to our nation. Illinois is one 
of the states in which the project is 
to be undertaken, and the Illinois 
State Library has been asked to help 
develop the work. (See page 236.) 


B. BINDERY HINTS 


A representative from one of the large 
binderies in the mid-west told me recently 
that many librarians are defeating their 
own purpose by mistakes in preparing books 
for the bindery. When a page needs re- 
pairing or to be tipped in, do not pull those 
pages out an inch or two inches when you 
pack the books in the boxes. By the time 
they reach the bindery the pages are just 
scraps of paper. Enclose a slip of paper on 
the title page of the book stating the 
pages needing attention and list the num- 
bers. The binder collates each book and 
will find them. On the same slip you 
might also list the missing pages with what- 
ever instructions you have for the binder in 
such cases. 


C. Ixurnots STATE PUBLICATIONS 


I am frequently surprised, astonished, 
and very much disappointed when I hear 
Illinois librarians say: “if only we had a 
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list of the things the State of Illinois is 
publishing.” For some time now, there has 
been in each issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES a 
list of the latest publications of each State 
department. We are one of the few states 
that have such a list. It should be helpful 
to each librarian in the State in making 
additions of State material to the library. 
Of course, not every library in the State 
wants a complete collection of the publica- 
tions of the State. But there are certain 
publications that are especially worthwhile 
and, of course, free. The Department of 
Public Health issues a number of pamph- 
lets on child care; the Department of 
Public Instruction has pamphlets on safety; 
and the Secretary of State issues the Blue 
Book which is one of the most useful ref- 
erence books on our State. It does for IIli- 
nois what the almanacs do for general in- 
formation. All libraries in the State are on 
the mailing list to receive the Blue Book. 


D. PROFESSIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


I would like to call your attention to the 
following professional publications for 
librarians: 

1. Administrative Problems: 
Baldwin, E. V. & Marcus, W. E. Li- 
brary Costs and Budgets; a Study of 
Cost Accounting in Public Libraries. 
Bowker, 1941. 


An evaluation of library service in 
terms of budget items. 


Chancellor, J. M. Helping Adults to 
Learn; the Library in Action. A.L.A., 


1939. 
McColvin, L. R. Library Staffs. 
Allen, 1939. 


McDiarmid, E. W. The Library Sur- 
vey; Problems and Methods. A. L.A., 
1940. 


Merrill, J. W. Regional and District 


Libraries. A. L. A., 1942. Mimeo- 
graphed. 

Miles, Arnold & Martin, Lowell. Public 
Administration and the Library. 


University of Chicago Press, 1941. 

Moshier, L. M. & LeFevre, H. S. The 
Small Public Library; Organization, 
Administration, Service. A. L. A., 
1942. 





Organization and Personnel Procedures. 
A Suggested Plan. A. L. A. Com- 
mittee, 1940. 

Plaister, C. D. Floors and Floor Cov- 
erings. A. L. A., 1939. 

Sandoe, M. W. County Library Primer. 
Wilson, 1942. (See Review, p. 233.) 

Siefkes, R. L. A Course in Methods 
for the Small Library; prepared 
especially for adults. University of 
Nebraska, 1937. 


Be sure you read carefully before 
giving to a new, untrained person to 
study. Check procedures you follow 
in the library, thus not confusing them 
with some procedures indicated that 
are not used locally. 


Wheeler, J. L. & Githens, A. M. The 
American Public Library Building; 
Its Planning and Design, with Special 
Reference to Its Administration and 
Service. Scribner, 1941. 


School Library Service: 
Douglas, M. P. Teacher-Librarian’s 
Handbook. A. L. A., 1941. 


This includes standards for school 


libraries; instruction in the use of 
books and libraries; sorting and 
weeding; comments on community 
library programs. 

Fargo, L. F. The Library in the 
School. A. L. A., 1939. 


The Newark School Librarians Associa- 
tion. School Libraries in War Times. 
1942. 


Contains many suggestions regard- 
ing the redirecting of library services. 
Prepared by Edward T. Schofield of 
the Newark (N. J.) Board of Educa- 
tion Library, this publication pays at- 
tention to such problems as the effect 
of the accelleration program on the 
school library; the library needs in- 
volved in the training of war workers; 
effective use of the radio in the 
library program; the role of the 
school library in inter-American edu- 
cation and in consumer education. 
Copies of this booklet may be obtained 
for 50 cents from Marion Griffin, 
treasurer of the Association, Central 
High School in Newark, N. J. 


Fenner, Phyllis. 


1942. 
Good for work with schools. Many 


unusual ideas to use in winning chil- 
dren to books. 


Our Library. Day, 


Gardiner, Jewel. Administering Li- 
brary Service in the Elementary 
School. A. L. A., 1941. 

See page 108, suggested subject 


headings for fugitive materials in ele- 
mentary school libraries. 
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Martin, K. L. Magazines for High 
Schools; an evaluation of 100 titles. 
Wilson, 1941. 

Mott, Carolyn and others. Books, Li- 
braries and You. Scribner, 1941. 


Primarily for school library but 
useful to public libraries giving service 
to schools. Chapter II gives a list of 
the most useful reference books in 
various fields. 


Special Bibliographies: 
Boggs, R. S. Bibliography of Latin 
American Folklore. Wilson, 1940. 


Includes all parts of the new world 
except the United States and Canada. 
Arranged by country under subject 
such as: general works; mythology ; 
poetry; music; dance and games; 
festivals and customs; arts and crafts; 
food and drink; and proverbs. 


Bruncken, Herbert, ed. Subject Index 
to Poetry. A. L. A., 1940. 


Designed chiefly for college and 
adult readers, but it is useful for high 
school students. It is so planned that 
location of material may be found in 
three ways: (1) location of poetry on 
specific subjects; (2) for location of 
the poem, the topical matter or dom- 
inant idea of which is known but not 
the title, author of first line; (3) for 
the location of a poem whose author, 
title or first line is not known but a 
line or fragment of a line of which is 


known. 
Cannon, C. L. Guide to Library 
Facilities for National Defense. 


A. L. A., 1941. 
Arranged by State under subject. 
Fitzgerald, J. A. & Frank, L. A. A 
List of 5,000 Catholic Authors: A 
Reference Book for Libraries and a 
Checklist for Compiling Catholic 
Catalogs of Public Libraries. Con- 
tinental Press of Ilion, N. Y., 1941. 
Guide to Catholic Literature, 1888-1940. 
Romig & Co., Detroit, Mich., 1940. 


An author-subject-title index in one 
straight alphabet of books and book- 
lets, in all languages on all subjects, 
by Catholics or of particular Catholic 
interest published or reprinted during 
that period. 


Matson, Charlotte & Wurzburg, 
Dorothy. Books for Tired Eyes; a 
List of Books in Large Print. 
A. L. A., 1940. 


Adult and Juvenile with subject 
breakdown, especially under fiction; 
that is, animal stories; family life, 
and westerns. 


E. AVAILABLE FROM STATE LIBRARY 


You are invited to write for any of the 
following publications, all of which are fur- 
nished free by the Illinois State Library, 





Sy 
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Springfield. The publications are prepared 
to assist Illinois librarians 
tasks that confront them: 

1. “Statistics of the Libraries of Illinois,” 
issued as the September number of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 

2. Library Laws of Illinois in Force July, 
1941. 

3. The Illinois State Library Invites You 
{a six page illustrated leaflet de- 
scribing the services of the library). 

4. Library Manual ffor Elementary 
Schools, 1941. 

5. The Picture Collection of the Illinois 
State Library (a mimeographed cir- 
cular describing the art material). 

6. Survey Form for Library Facilities 
and Service (to help you evaluate 
your library service). 


in the many 
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7. War Damage Insurance for Libraries. 

8. Leads for Library Feature Stories (se- 
lected from Illinois newspapers). 

9. Bibliography for The Home Nursing 
Workshop. 

10. Records in the War. 


11. List of Journals Wanted for Aid to 
Libraries in War Areas (compiled by 


A. i. A}. 
12. The Family in a World at War 
(bibliography). 


13. Subject Heading List for War Infor- 
mation File. 

14. The War Program Chart (compiled by 
the U. S. Information Service). 

15. Monthly List of State Library Ac- 
cessions (non-fiction). (Ask to be 
placed on mailing list.) 


COUNTY LIBRARIES 


“County Library Primer,” By MILDRED SANDOE. 


A recent book of interest to all who are 
concerned with county-wide library service 
is the “County Library Primer” by Mildred 
Sandoe, published by the H. W. Wilson 
Company recently. Rich in specific detail, 
amplified and clarified by charts, graphs, 
photographs, replicas of records, forms and 
other illustrative material, it is indeed so 
complete a publication that the word 
“primer” is almost a misnomer. In addi- 
tion to furnishing a blue-print by which 
county-wide library service may be de- 
veloped, the book is, in effect, almost a 
case-history of county library development 
in Ohio for the past six years, with a de- 
tailed description of a very effective method 
of state aid. While the particular pattern 
described may not be possible of develop- 
ment under the framework of the laws of 
other states, yet this record of Ohio’s ac- 
complishment in administering state aid is 
a fruitful source of ideas which may be 
adapted to differing conditions. 

The relative merits of service by book- 
mobile and branch are nicely balanced, 
with fair credit given to the advantages and 
disadvantages of each type of service. 
More flexible, spectacular and effective, the 
former is rapidly supplanting in addition to 
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supplementing the latter. It may be pos- 
sible that operation figures gathered over a 
longer period of time than is now obtain- 
able may ultimately overthrow the argu- 
ment that the bookmobile is less expensive. 
Types of bookmobiles used in Ohio are 
fully described, even specifications given. 

Two excellent chapters worthy of special 
study by library commissions about to en- 
gage in similar enterprises are those on 
“Financing and Public Relations,” and 
“Federating for Service.” The former gives 
due recognition to the bearing that library 
financial support has to the whole public 
expenditures for the county; while the lat- 
ter outlines a feasible plan, successfully 
used in Ohio, for cooperation for library 
service between established public libraries 
and school districts where “complete legal 
centralization cannot be achieved, but 
where the weakness of existing small libra- 
ries makes some form of united effort 
necessary and desirable.” 

To county and regional groups interested 
in enlarging the unit of library service the 
book offers invaluable assistance. 

—Reviewed by CHARLOTTE RYAN, 
Chief of Extension Service, 
Illinois State Library. 
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THE VICTORY MAILBAG 





The Peoria Public Library Board of 
Directors has voted to extend library bor- 
rowing privileges to non-resident men em- 
ployed in war work in local industries. 


An unusual exhibit in the corridor of the 
Chicago Public Library features a series of 
actual meals served to armies of the United 
States, China, Italy and Japan. The food 
has been modeled in wax and painted 
realistically. It is used in connection with 
a nutrition exhibit. Also featured is a 
U. S. Army mess kit and various types of 
rations. 


Classes in citizenship and naturalization 
are being held at the Pekin Public Library, 
in connection with a national program of 
instruction. 


The Elburn Public Library recently fea- 
tured a model of the entire village in the 
library window as a part of an Air Raid 
and Blackout display. 


Libraries in Illinois are rapidly setting up 
War Information Centers—from corners of 
the reading room to a special room devoted 
to this service. What is your library 
offering? 


A service has been established through- 
out the Chicago Public Library system 
whereby letters in English will be written 
to men in the service for foreign parents or 
relatives who are unable to do it them- 
selves. The service also includes the trans- 
lation of English letters from the boys to 
their foreign speaking relatives or friends. 








We welcome letters, clippings and 
pictures about the work your library 
is doing in the war effort. Address: 
The Editor, Illinois Libraries, Illinois 
State Library, Springfield. 











The Civilian Defense Council in River- 
side has been invited to make use of the 
basement rooms of the library for first aid 
and defense instruction 


other civilian 


classes. 


The Freeport Public Library is collecting 
photographs of men in all branches of the 
armed service, for a permanent record in 
the library. 


Information on nutrition and canning is 
presented by home economists in a series 
of talks given each afternoon at the Evans- 
ton Public Library. 
sored by the Defense Council. 


The talks are spon- 


“‘Napoleon put a marshal’s baton into the 
knapsack of each of his soldiers, but for all 
but one or two of them it was just so much 
extra weight. The world will benefit more, 
and in no way lack for generals thereby, if 
we put a book into the pack of every single 
Re- 
A book at hand is worth a whole 
library that is not accessible.”—Pleasure of 
Publishing, July 6, 1942, Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. 


American soldier, sailor and marine. 
member: 
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AROUND THE STATE 





What’s News in Illinois Library Service 








CITATION OF TRUSTEES 


THE second annual award of the Jury 
on Citation of Trustees was made at the 
Milwaukee Conference, June, 1942. The 
late James Oliver Modisette was unani- 
mously elected by the jury to receive the 
citation of award. Mr. Modisette had been 
active in promotion of libraries in his own 
state since 1926, had served on the Louisi- 
ana Library Commission as its Chairman, 
and at the request of the Governor of his 
state had acted as a one-man commission 
during the governmental reorganization in 
Louisiana. In addition to his years of de- 
voted service to libraries in his own state 
he had been active in promotion of libraries 
throughout the nation supporting the state 
and federal aid for equalization of library 
opportunity, speaking before both library 
meetings of educators and other citizen 
groups. 


The first awards of the jury were made 
at the Boston conference in June, 1941. 
Two trustees were selected by the jury to 
receive the citation of merit. Rush Burton, 
Lavonia, Georgia, in recognition of his en- 
thusiastic support of library service which 
fostered cooperation resulting in countywide 
library service for Franklin County, and the 
other to William E. Marcus, Montclair, 
New Jersey. The jury recognized Mr. 
Marcus’ unfailing interest in basic library 
problems, his willingness to study these 
problems and to work toward the solution 
of them. 


The third annual award of the jury will 
be made at the Toronto conference in June, 
1943. The jury asks that recommendations 
for trustees to be cited for outstanding 
achievement or contribution to library de- 
velopment be sent to the jury. 


The jury stresses the fact that equal con- 
sideration will be given to trustees of small 
and large libraries and for service on the 


local state or national level. It must be re- 
membered also that the service to libraries 
by the trustees nominated need not be 
spectacular nor dramatic to be considered 
by the jury. Any library board, individual 
trustee, state library agency, state library 
association, state trustee organization or the 
trustees division of the American Library 
Association may send in recommendations 
to the jury. The recommendations must 
be accompanied by the full record of the 
candidates achievements and should be in 
the hands of the jury not later than De- 
cember i, 1942. Address correspondence to 
Laurance J. Harwood, Chairman, Jury on 
Citation of Trustees, American Library As- 
sociation, 520 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
Charlotte Ryan, chief of Extension Service, 
Illinois State Library, is a member of the 
jury. 


TRAVELING BRANCH 


The traveling branch of the Lincoln 
Library, Springfield, has just completed its 
third year. Reports indicate that approxi- 
mately 35,000 books have been circulated 
during the past year and a total of 70,000 
during the three year period to 2,190 resi- 
dents of the city who had never had library 
cards. The traveling branch carries 1,000 
books and makes regular scheduled stops at 
schools in outlying territories. About two- 
thirds of the readers are children but adult 
interest is steadily increasing. Most of the 
readers are patrons who had never before 
borrowed books from the main library. 


A meeting of the Planning Board of the 
Illinois Library Association was held in 
Chicago September 19 to discuss proposed 
library legislation with representative libra- 
rians and leaders of educational and welfare 
organizations in the State. 








LATIN AMERICAN PROJECT 


A program designed to promote interest 
in Latin America and its people through 
the reading of interesting and authoritative 
articles and books, is being introduced in 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin 
this month. The program is sponsored by 
the Library of International Relations, the 
American Library Association and _ the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago. Dr. Leon Carnovsky of the 
latter institution is chairman. 

Communities with a population of from 
5,000 to 150,000 are invited to participate. 
Newspapers in these communities will be 
provided with a series of readable articles 
on Latin America written especially for the 
project by authorities. Libraries are being 
asked to check a list of Latin American 
books for those available in public libra- 
ries; from this list 50 recommended books 
will be selected and will be given wide 
publicity. 

The Illinois State Library will supple- 
ment the books on Latin American coun- 
tries that are now in libraries in the State. 


RARE LINCOLN ITEM 


The Illinois State Historical Library has 
acquired a book described by Paul M. 
Angle, librarian, as the rarest item in all 
the vast Lincoln literature. It is the brief 
biography of Abraham Lincoln which Lin- 
coln edited personally. The biography was 
written by William Dean Howells and pub- 
lished in 1860 during Lincoln’s presidential 
campaign. Samuel C. Parks, then an at- 
torney at Lincoln, IIll., obtained a copy of 
the book and asked Lincoln to correct it for 
him. Lincoln made 17 marginal corrections 
and notes on the printed text in his own 
handwriting. The book was purchased by 
the Historical Library from the son of Mr. 
Parks. 


The Illinois State Library is trying to lo- 
cate a picture of James R. Bryce, one-time 
librarian of the Public Library at Spring- 
field and who cataloged the State Library 
collection in the early 1880’s. The editor 
will appreciate any information as to a 
possible source for this picture. 
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BOOK NOTES 


More than 15,000 poems by 2,500 authors 
on 1,800 different subjects are listed in 
“Index to Children’s Poetry,” by John E. 
and Sara W. Brewton, just published by the 
H. W. Wilson Company. (On the service 
basis.) This 965-page volume is a diction- 
ary index to 130 collections of poems for 
children and youth, with title, subject, 
author, and first line entries. It includes 
collections for the very young child, as well 
as volumes suitable for the elementary 
grades and high school use. 


An entirely new approach to reference 
tools is found in Herbert S. Hirshberg’s 
“Subject Guide to Reference Books,” pub- 
lished in September by the A. L. A. 
(276 pp.). With the conventional treat- 
ment by form or classification number dis- 
regarded, approximately 600 important ref- 
erence books are minutely analyzed under 
240 subject headings alphabetically ar- 
ranged. Each book is entered not once but 
many times—each time from a particular 
subject approach and with an annotation 
specific to the book’s treatment of that par- 
ticular subject. 


This new volume offers an extensive 
subject analysis of reference materials never 
before available, and one that promises to 
be useful and suggestive to the experienced 
worker as well as to the new assistant or 
to the library patron himself. 


Recent publications by the American Li- 
brary Association the following 
titles: 

The Librarian and the Teacher of Sci- 
ence, by Caroline R. Siebens and Warren 
S. Bartlett, and 

What to Read on Psychology, by Marion 
E. Hawes. 


include 


Two bookcases of rare nature books have 
been given to the Glen Ellyn Public Li- 
brary by the local Bird Club in memory of 
the late Benjamin T. Gault, local resident 
and nationally known naturalist who had 
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made the collection. The books were about 
to be sold at auction. The Bird Club plans 
to keep the Gault collection up-to-date by 
new purchases from time to time. 


PERSONALS 


Mrs. MARGARET P. Barrp has resigned as 
librarian of the Mt. Vernon Public Library 
to join her husband who is working on a 
defense project near Peoria. Mrs. ORIAN 
METCALF, assistant librarian, succeeds her. 

MAXINE BARNES, librarian of the Glen- 
view Public Library for the past five years, 
has accepted a position at the Evanston 
Public Library. JuLIA SOUTHERS succeeds 
Miss Barnes at Glenview. 

LEONA M. CHICOINE succeeds SEVERINE 
GURZYNSKI as librarian of the Calumet 
City Public Library. 

JANE Des Marias, formerly of the tech- 
nical division of Notre Dame University 
Library, succeeds ANNE WHITMACK as li- 
brarian of the Wilmette Public Library. 

Mrs. JUANITA ENGSTRAND StToos, former 
librarian of the DeKalb Public Library, 
died in August. Mrs. Stoos came to De- 
Kalb in 1932 and resigned as librarian 


shortly after her marriage to Joseph Stoos 


in 1934. She had been in ill health for 
some time. a 

Mrs. EvA May Fowl ter, assistant state 
librarian from 1913 to 1921, was a recent 
visitor at the Illinois State Library. Mrs. 
Fowler is now living at Macy, Ind. 


VIVIAN HILL, librarian of the Litchfield 
Public Library for the past five years, has 
resigned to accept a position on the staff 
of the Illinois State Library, as assistant in 
the Collections Department. VENETA Har- 
ROD succeeds Miss Hill as librarian at 
Litchfield. 


BEATRICE Kay is the new librarian of the 
Adams Memorial Library at Wheaton, suc- 
ceeding Mrs. BEATRICE GRAHAM. 


IpaA M. LANnQuIsT has retired after 36 
years in the Chicago Public Library. Dur- 
ing her career she had been in charge of the 
Eckhart Park, the Humboldt and the 
Stephan A. Douglas branches. 


Lois MARTIN has resigned as head of the 
Collections Department of the Illinois State 
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Library to become librarian of Camp 
McCoy, Wis. She is succeeded by SOLISKA 


RaBaccl of the reference department. 


MARGARET M. Murpuy, a graduate of 
Rosary College, succeeds Mrs. AGNES 
(Lonc) ED LIN, field visitor for school libra- 
ries, on the staff of the State Library. Mrs. 
Edlin who has been on the staff of the 
State Library for the past three years re- 
signed to join her husband who is com- 
missioned in the U. S. Army, stationed at 
Camp Gruber, Okla. 


ELIZABETH OGAN, librarian at the Car- 
negie Public Library, Charleston for the 
past several years, replaced VIOLA NIELSEN 
as librarian at the Sycamore Public Library. 
Miss Nielsen left for California recently. 
Betty ALLEN succeeds Miss Ogan as libra- 
rian at Charleston. 


EvaH I. OsTRANDER has been appointed 
librarian of the Chicago Theological Sem- 
inary. 

STANLEY M. PARGELLIS succeeds GEORGE 
B. UTLeEy as librarian of the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago. Mr. Utley has retired 
after two decades of service. (See bio- 
graphical sketch of Mr. Utley, p. 210.) 


FANNY SNYDER, 83, who served as libra- 
rian of the Peru Public Library since its 
opening in 1910 until April, 1941 when ill 
health made it necessary for her to resign, 
died June 28. Miss Snyder left a bequest 
of $500 for the benefit of the library. 


EmMMaA D. TOoLer has been appointed as- 
sistant librarian of the East Moline Public 
Library to succeed Betty THOMANN, who 
resigned to be married. 


Mrs. JOHN J. Watt, JR., who has been 
on leave of absence from the Illinois State 
Library for the past year, has returned to 
take charge of assembling collections of 
books for camps, and defense areas. 


MARCIA WHEELER has been granted a 
leave of absence from the Hinsdale Public 
Library, because of ill health. MARIon 
JAMES, formerly of the staff of the Enoch 
Pratt Public Library, has been named act- 
ing librarian. 

(Other changes in librarians were listed 
in the Summer Newsletter issued by the 
Illinois State Library.) 
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ILLINOIS ARCHIVAL INFORMATION 


Margaret C. Norton, Editor 





ARCHIVES EXTENSION SERVICE 


THE Illinois State Library some years 
ago inaugurated a long range program for 
better care of local archives. To date that 
program has been carried on _ largely 
through correspondence and the coopera- 
tion of the Historical Records Survey. 
Kenneth Blood, who has been in charge of 
the Springfield office of the Survey since 
1936, will continue and expand this work 
as Field Visitor for Archives in the Illinois 
State Library. 


The Illinois policy is to encourage better 
care for local archives, particularly county 
archives, in local repositories. So long as 
the county is able and willing to provide 
adequate vault space, and to take proper 
care of its records, original records of his- 
torical interest should be kept in the 
county. Historical county records which 
would otherwise have to be destroyed may 
be deposited in the State Archives, to be 
held until such time as the county can pro- 
vide adequately for them, or they may be 
deposited permanently. The State will 
furnish without cost to the county, certified 
photographic copies of such deposited 
documents as are required for the use of 
its officials. 


The arguments for and against centraliza- 
tion versus decentralization have been care- 
fully considered in deciding upon this 
policy. Centralization would permit greater 
facility for historical research and, perhaps, 
prevent a certain amount of unauthorized 
destruction of records by officials ignorant 
of or indifferent to their value. Practical 
problems outweigh the arguments in favor 
of centralization. 


In the first place, the State could not 
afford to erect a building large enough to 
house all the important records of its 102 
counties, one of which, Cook County, con- 
tains the second largest city in the country. 
Distances are too great and transportation 


facilities inadequate to permit ready access 
to records required for occasional local use. 
That local use of records is the crux of the 
problem. 


County archives are a by-product of 
county government and as such are neces- 
sary to efficient administration. Unlike the 
older eastern States, Illinois has few his- 
torical county archives which are never 
needed for current business. The forgotten 
records decaying in court house attics and 
basements would seem to refute that state- 
ment, but this condition is merely the result 
of overcrowding and inefficient filing sys- 
tems. Records of identical content and 
date treated as rubbish in one county are 
often found in active use in an adjacent 
county which has adequate vaults and 
alert officials. 


Even if all the supposedly non-current 
historical records were centralized in the 
State archives, the greater bulk of the legal 
records, many of extreme historical im- 
portance, would still have to be left to the 
hazards of county record administration. 
Land records, vital statistics registers and 
most court records, to name but a few 
categories, must remain in the county. If 
the cream of historical records is skimmed 
off and removed to the State capital, local 
persons interested in history tend to lose 
incentive for supporting their county offi- 
cials in efforts to better their facilities for 
the care of records. 


The archives extension service of the 
Illinois State Library is not an attempt to 
coerce county officials, but to cooperate 
with them in solving their records prob- 
lems. It advises with them at their re- 
quest on methods of filing, papers, inks, 
binding, and equipment. It provides infor- 
mation service on pending legislation. 
Through publicity directed at librarians, 
clubs, newspapers and other influential 
persons it endeavors to aid officials in get- 
ting support for better care of their records. 
Through microfilm: and other transcripts of 
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historical documents it offers a degree of 
insurance against loss of the originals, as 
well as answering the need for centraliza- 
tion of records for research purposes. 


BRAZILIAN VISITOR 


Senorita Maria de Lourdes Costa e Souza, 
from Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, was a guest 
of the Illinois State Library on September 
ninth and tenth. She is one of the Inter 
American Governmental Interns selected by 
the Brazilian government each year from 
among its employees, to spend a year in 
the United States to study government 
methods. Senorita Costa e Souza, formerly 
of the Brazilian Foreign Office and later of 
its Civil Service and Budget Department, 
is specializing in filing methods and 
archival administration. She studied last 
year at the American University and Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and did practice and 
observation work at the National Archives. 

The Brazilian government is approaching 
its archival problems from the angle of 
control of production. In America, as else- 
where, records have been allowed to ac- 
cumulate in hit or miss fashion, resulting 
in piling up appalling quantities of rela- 
tively useless records, with, on the other 
hand, no assurance that essential records 
are either compiled or preserved. Our own 
National Archives has endorsed the ap- 
pointment by the various federal agencies, 
of “records coordinators” whose duties are 
to analyze the records requirements of their 
respective departments and to devise the 
most suitable methods of creating, filing and 
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otherwise preserving their archives. This 
procedure is being adopted in Brazil and 
Senorita Costa e Souza expects to be as- 
signed to such work upon her return to her 
own country. 


Senorita Costa e Souza is the second 
representative of the Brazilian government 
to have visited the Archives Department of 
the Illinois State Library. Senora Ignez 
Barreto Correia d’ Araujo, at that time a 
member of the Brazilian Commission to the 
San Francisco Exposition and now in 
charge of the Rio de Janeiro office of an 
American filing and office equipment 
bureau, came in 1940. The archivists of 
Norway and of Chile have also been guests 
in recent years. Through the Department 
of State a certain amount of correspondence 
is also carried on with other Latin Ameri- 
can archivists. 


LINCOLNIANA 


Librarians will be interested to know 
that the next publication of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association, to be issued soon, will 
be a study of Lincoln’s personal finances by 
Harry E. Pratt, executive secretary of the 
Association. The subject is one which has 
never been investigated before. Also in the 
field of Lincolniana there is under prepara- 
tion a complete list of the Lincoln docu- 
ments in the archives department of the 
Illinois State Library. The list, being pre- 
pared by S. Ambrose Wetherbee, will be 
published in the February issue of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. 
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ILLINOIS STATE DOCUMENTS 


Received by the State Library in June - August, 1942 
Compiled by Dorothy G. Bailey 





Agricultural experiment station 


Bulletin: no. 484. The problem of phos- 
phate fertilizers; their relation to the 
phosphate-supplying power of the soil 
and to the requirements of farm crops, 
by E. E. DeTurk; no. 486 Poultry 
costs and profits, a six-year study of 
general farm flocks & semi-commercial 
flocks, by R. H. Wilcox & L. E. Card; 
no. 487 Yield of sweet corn in relation 
to distance and rate of planting, by 
W. A. Huelsen; no. 488 Effect of ex- 
ercise on quality of beef, by Sleeter 
Bull & H. P. Rusk; no. 489 Cross- 
breeding in swine; does it offer an 
effective method for the improvement 
of market hogs?, by W. E. Carroll & 
E. Roberts; Circular: no. 526 House- 
hold care and cleaning, G. J. Ward 
& D. J. Iwig; no. 529 Soybeans . . .; 
no. 530 Winter vegetable storage, by 
L. Weaver; no. 531 Why we must pre- 
vent inflation . .. June; no. 532 Save 
sugar by using sirups in preserving, 
baking, and preparing desserts, by S. I. 
Moyer; no. 533 Home drying of fruits 
& vegetables, by G. B. Armstrong & 
L. S. Nlack. 


Appellate court 


Appellate court, Ist dist., IIl.: 
June term, 1942; 
v. 312, 1941-1942. 


Docket, 
Reports of cases; 


Attorney general 


Opinions for the year 1941; The perma- 
nent registration act and a digest of its 
provisions, by G. F. Barrett, attorney 
general; The pre-marital health exam- 
ination statute and the ophthalmia 
neontorum act, G. F. Barrett, attorney 
general. 


Auditor 


Monthly bull.: v. 18, nos. 2-3, May & 
June, 1942; Report of mutual building, 


loan and homestead association, 49th, 
1940. 


Commerce commission 
Freight classifications: Supplement no. 
6-8, effec. June 5, 10, 30, 1942; no. 9, 
10, effec. July 25 & Aug. 3, 1942; no. 
23, supplement no. 11, effec. Aug. 20, 
1942. 


Commerce commission — Rates & research 
section 
Monthly summary of electric sales in IIL, 
Apr.-June 1942; Monthly summary of 
gas sales in IIl., Apr.-June, 1942; Pre- 
liminary rept. of electric sales to ulti- 
mate consumers, May-July 1942. 


Conservation, Dept. of 
Elements of forestry, with spec. reference 
to Ill.; Ill. conservation: v. 7, no. 2, 
Summer issue, 1942. 


Department repts., Div. of 
Ill. state news: June 8, June 16, June 
29, Aug. 6, 1942; July 1, 21, 22, 23, 
26, 27, 28, 1942. 


Eastern state teachers college, Charleston 
43d academic record 1941-42; announce- 
ments for 1942-43. (Bulle.: no. 158, 
Apr. 1, 1942). 


Examining board 
Questions for limited state elementary 
certificates, July 9 & 10, 1942. 


Farmers’ institute 
Feeding the swine that will help feed the 
nation, by Dr. B. W. Fairbanks, 1942. 


Geological survey 
Bulle.: no. 66 Geology and mineral re- 
sources of the Marseilles, Ottawa, & 
Streator quadrangles, by H. B. Will- 
man & J. N. Payne; Circ.: no. 77 
Predicting the behavior of clay by R. 
E. Grim; no. 78 Directory of Ill. clay 
and clay products producers, Jan. 1, 
1942, comp. by D. F. Stevens; no. 79 
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Status of the carbon-ratio theory in 
Ill., A. H. Bell; no. 80 Immediate need 
for research in structural clay products 
industry, by D. F. Stevens; no. 81 
Determining the fusain content of IIl. 
coals; comparison of chemical and 
petrographic methods, by B. C. Parks 
& others; no. 82 Agricultural limestone 
used in Ill. in i941; preliminary rept., 
by W. H. Voskuil & others; no. 83 
Halloysite clay in IIll., by J. E. Lamar; 
Ill. petroleum: no. 40, June 13, 1942. 
A field test on the use of fibre pipe as 
a substitute for steel in cementing oil 
wells, by F. Squires; no. 42, July 15, 
1942: Developments in Eastern in- 
terior basin in 1941, by A. H. Bell; Oil 
and gas drilling rept.: no. 67, May 
1942; no. 68, June 1942; no. 69, July 
1942; Report cf investigations: no. 78 
Correlation of domestic stoker com- 
bustion with laboratory tests and types 
of fuels: 1, Preliminary studies, by L. 
C. McCabe, S. Konzo & O. W. Rees; 
no. 79 Feldspar in Ill. sands; a study 
of resources, by H. B. Willman; no. 


80 Modern concepts of clay materials, ° 


by R. E. Grim; no. 81 Determination 
of ash in coals unusually high in calcite 
and pyrite, by O. W. Reese & W. A. 
Selvig; no. 82 Modern concepts of the 
physical constitution of coal, by G. H. 
Cady. Practical significance of the 
physical constitution of coal in coal 
preparation, by L. C. McCabe. 1942. 


Handicapped children, Commission for 
[Program] Governor’s conference on ex- 
ceptional children, June 15, 1942, La- 
Salle Hotel, Chicago. 
Handicapped children, Division for 
Services for crippled children in Ill.— 
*40-’41, under the terms of the Federal 


social security act. 1942. 
Highways, Division of 
Safety bulletin: v. 8, nos. 6-8, June- 
Aug. 1942; Service bulle.: v. 2, nos. 


10-13, May 15-June 26, 1942; no. 14, 
July 17, no. 14 Supp.; no. 15, July 24, 
no. 15, Supp. 1, 2, July 28, 30; no. 16, 
Aug. 7, 1942. 
Labor, Dept. of 
Attorney General’s opinions on prevailing 
wage law. Francis B. Murphy, direc- 
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tor of labor; Ill. labor bulle.: v. 2, no. 
10, April 30; 1942; v. 2, no. 12, June 
30, 1942. 

Laws, statutes, etc. 

The cemetery act, 1942, comp. by E. J. 
Hughes, sec. of state; Ill. laws relating 
to waterways, 1941, prep. by Div. of 
waterways; Ill. workmen’s compensa- 
tion act (as amended & in force July 
1, 1941). Industrial commission of 
Ill., A. J. Borah, chairman; Ill. work- 
men’s occupational diseases act, (as 
amended & in force July 1, 1941) In- 
dustrial commission of Ill., A. J. Borah, 
chairman; Industrial home work law, 
enforced by Dept. of labor, Div. of 
Women’s & children employment; 
Permanent registration counties under 
500,000 population . . . 1942. 

Merit system council 

Written examination Junior stenographer- 
clerk, June 6, 1942; Question book I, 
rate-of-work test; Question book II, 
June 6, 1942. 

Mines and minerals, Dept. of 

Coal rept., 60th annual, 1941. 


Natural history survey 
Cire.: no. 37 Outwitting termites in IIL, 
by W. E. McCauley & W. P. Flint. 
Aug. 1942. 


Normal university, Normal 
Bulle.: v. 40, no. 174, May 1942. 84th 
an. catalog issue, with announcements, 
for 1942-43. 


Northern state teachers college, DeKalb 
Bulle.: v. 37, no. 4, July 1942. 
catalogue, 1942-43. 


Public health, Dept. of 
Case repts. bulle.: 11th, June 1; no. 13, 
June 29; no. 14, July 13; no. 15, July 
27; no. 16, Aug. 10; Case repts. weekly: 
22d, June 1; 23d, June 8; 24th, June 
15; 25th, June 22; 26th, June 29; 27th, 
July 6; 28th, July 13; 29th, July 20; 
30th, July 27; 33d, Aug. 17; Educ. 
health circ.: no. 18 First in your 
thoughts, Published by Maternity Cen- 
ter assoc., New York; no. 29 Rabies, 
1942; no. 45 Things you ought to 
know about infantile paralysis; no. 59 
Rev. June 1, 1942. A Statistical re- 
view of recent mortality & morbidity 


An. 
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trends; no. 60 Common transmissible 
skin diseases of children; no. 65 Tuber- 
culosis, how the germ is spread and 
what can be done about it; no. 84 
Short talks on adult health; no. 91 
Tourist camps and their sanitary clas- 
sification, March 1942; no. 135 Grade 
A milk pasteurized—raw; grade A milk 
products; law . . .; no. 201 Uncle 
Sam’s army in overalls; no. 202 Uncle 
Sam rolls up his sleeves for victory 
through health; no. 203 I’m proud of 
my brother!; no. 204 How about his 
heart?; no. 205 We’re grateful for good 
sight; Ill. health messenger: v. 4, nos. 
10-16, May 15-Aug. 15, 1942; Rept.: 
24th, an., June 30, 1941 to July 1, 1942. 


Public instruction, Supt. of 
Circ.: no. 338 Statistical rept. of the 
Supt. of public instruc., state of IIl., 
for the year ended June 30, 1941. 


Public welfare, Dept. of 
The welfare bulle.: v. 33, nos. 5-8, May- 
Aug. 1942. 


Public works and buildings, Dept. of 
Apple River Canyon state park; Buffalo 
Rock state park; Fort Chartres state 
park; Jubilee College state park, 1942. 


Registration & education, Dept. of 
Rules for the 
barber 
1942]. 


sanitary regulation of 
shops, [adopted March 19, 


1942. 


Sanitary engineering, Division of 
The new swimmin’ hole: June 1942; 
Rept. of 3d an. swimming pool con- 
ference Oct. 3lst & Nov. Ist, 1941, 
Univ. of Ill. 


Secretary of state 
Blue book of the state of IIll., 1941-42, 
ed. by E. J. Hughes, secretary of state; 
Democratic party, year book, 1942-43, 
comp. by E. J. Hughes, sec. of state; 
Do you know IIl.? Release nos. 387- 
404, daily newspapers, May 25-Sept. 
14, 1942; Do you know III.?, release no. 
387-404, weekly newspapers, May 25- 
Sept. 14, 1942; Official list of counties 
and incorporated municipalities of IIL, 
Aug. 1, 1942, comp. by E. J. Hughes, 
sec. of state. 1942; Official vote of 
the state of Ill. cast at the primary 
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election held on Apr. 14, 1942, comp. 
by E. J. Hughes, sec. of state; Repub- 
lican party, year book, 1942-43; Sec- 
tion on the Ill. Dept. of public health 
(reprint from the Ill. Blue book, 1941- 
42). 


Southern state normal univ. 
Bulle.: v. 36, no. 3, June 1942. Cata- 
logue number, 1941-42; announcements 
for 1942-43. 


State museum 
Living museum: v. 4, no. 2-4, June-Aug. 
1942. 


State police & IIl. assoc. of chiefs of police 
Police jour.: v. 1, nos. 5 & 6, June & 
July 1942. 


State rural electrification committee 
Illinois rural electrification bulle.: v. 7, 
no. 6, June; no. 7, July; no. 9, May 
1942. 


Supreme court 
Ill. official reporter: v. 379, no. 7, June 
3; no. 8, June 17; v. 380, no. 1, July 1; 
Rept. of cases: v. 378, 1942. 


Treasurer 
List of banks approved as state deposi- 
tories under Chap. 130 Rev. statutes of 
Ill., showing names and location of 
banks and rates offered, comp. by W. 
Wright, state treas. 1941; Mo. 
May-Aug. 1942. 


rept.: 


University 

Enlisted reserves of the armed forces; 
plans available to students at the Univ. 
of Ill. July 27, 1942; Ill. bio- 
logical monographs: v. 18, no. 4 The 
morphology, taxonomy, and bionomics 
of the Nemertean genus Carcinone- 
mertes, by A. G. Humes. 


University—Agricultural extension service 
Ill. farm economics: nos. 84-6, May- 
July 1942; Summary of an. farm busi- 
ness repts. of 3,090 Ill. farms for the 
year 1941. 


Univ.—Chemistry dept. 

Chemistry dept. bulle.: v. 15, Studies 
from the organic div. of the Dept. of 
chemistry, Univ. of Ill. (1940-1941, 
inc.) 
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Univ.—Economic and _ business_ research, v. 6, no. 3, June-July, 1942; v. 6, no. 
Bureau of 4, Aug.-Sept. 1942. 

Business studies: no. 1 Stock control 
methods, by H. W. Huegy & R. V. 
Mitchell. April 7, 1942. 

Univ.—Engineering experiment station 

Bulle.: no. 335 A photoelastic study of Western state teachers college, Macomb 

stresses in gear tooth fillets, by T. J. Quarterly: v. 22, no. 1, June 1942 Gen- 


Dolan & E. L. Broghamer: no. 336 eral information; curriculum of study; 
P report of 1941-42; mid-spring quarter, 


Vocational education, Bd. for 
The fan-mill: v. 20, no. 10 & 11, June & 
July 1942 


Moments in I-Beam bridges . . . by 
oO. Meet & C. B. Sis Ge; 1943 and summer terms, 1943; West- 
no. 43 Papers presented at i. 6th ern Ill. state teachers college, commit- 
short course in coal utilization held at tee repts. 1942; Workship in adult edu- 


the Univ. of Ill., May 21-23, 1942; no. cation, June 8-26, 1942. 

44 Combustion efficiencies as related Illinois state council of defense 

to performance of domestic heating Dedication to victory, June 7th to June 
plants, by A. P. Kratz & others; Re- 14th, sponsored by IIl. state council of 
print series: no. 23 Numerical pro- defense, D. H. Green, chairman; De- 
cedure for computing’ deflections, fense news: Press release, C-1, 2, 3, 
moments and Duckling loads, by N. M. July 3, 6, 1942; C-4-5, July 5 & 6; 
Newmark. C-6-7, July 8-9; C-16-20, July 14-15; 


C-23-6, July 15-20; C-28-35, July 
18-27; C-37-41, July 30-1; Ill. mo- 
bilizes for victory: v. 1, no. 1, June 
1942; A victory garden for a family of 
five on a plot 25 x 50 ft. 1942? 


Univ.—Extension service in agric. & home 
economics 
Canning fruits in hot-water bath with 
little or no sugar; Ill. extension news- 
messenger: v. 6, no. 6, June 1942; v. 
7, no. 7, July 1942; Program aids and Illinois state historical society 
suggestions for the community leader: Journal: v. 35, no. 2, June 1942. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—NOVEMBER 8-14 


BOOK WEEK—NOVEMBER 15-21 


NEGRO HISTORY WEEK—FEBRUARY 7-14 





